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THE  PRESBYTERIAN  REVIEW. 


AD  DA’  7  THE  N°RTH  Pacif*?  Coast-  By  Rev-  Sheldon  Jackson, 

1880!  F  7  UStrated'  I2mo>  pp‘  327-  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company! 

The  most  ubiquitous  man,  in  the  American  Presbyterian  ministry,  is  the  Rev.  author 
of  this  book.  His  home  is  Denver,  Col.,  but  we  should  judge  that  it  is  about  the 
last  place  in  which  to  look  for  him.  Now  we  are  grasping  his  hand  in  Centre  Street 
New  York ;  presently  he  is  exploring  the  wilds  of  Utah  ;  then  he  is  investigating 
the  Aztecs,  and  climbing  up  their  singular  habitations;  next  he  is  scaling  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  hunting  up  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  Idaho;  and, 
having  a  few  idle  days  on  hand,  he  must  needs  bend  his  steps  to  the  vast  archipelago 
of  Alaska.  So,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  he  finds  himself  at  Fort  Wrangel. 
Returning  to  the  East  he  published,  first  in  his  own  monthly  sheet,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Presbyterian  (for  he  is  an  editor  withal),  and  then  in  the  other  religious  papers 
of  the  denomination,  glowing  accounts  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  as  one  has 
described  it:  “a  paradise  for  the  naturalist,  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  and  a  new  and  boundless  field  for  the  geologist,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist. 

Once  more,  “  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,”  as  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  finds  his  way  with  Secretary  Kendall,  “  the  Big  Chief,”  in  the  summer 
of  1879,  to  the  same  Hesperides,  threading  the  sinuosities  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
reaching,  July  21st,  the  familiar  post  of  Fort  Wrangel,  and  then  pushing  his  way 
north  through  the  longest  stretch  of  inland  navigation  on  the  sea-coast  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

What  he  saw  and  heard,  as  a  faithful  editor  he  puts  in  print ;  and  his  fervent 
appeals  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  this  remotest  of 
our  American  possessions — so  far  away  that  San  Francisco  is  but  the  half-way 
house  to  its  ultima  thule.  The  winter  finds  him  at  home,  and  he  gathers  up  his 
fugitive  editorials,  which,  with  a  well-condensed  introduction  of  statistics  gathered 
from  authentic  sources,  he  publishes  in  a  book,  “with  numerous  illustrations  and 
his  own  speaking  portrait.”  Such  is  the  book  before  us.  We  welcome  it  as  “  good 
news  from  a  far  country.”  It  will  help,  we  trust,  to  stir  up  the  churches  to  a  new 
and  lively  interest  in  our  missions  there,  and  to  plant  on  those  hyperborean  shores 
the  foundations  of  many  generations. 
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NEW  YORK  OBSERVER  j 

AficKCoXMIrv°  p8  ON  THE  North  Paci- 
L.OA8T.  By  Buy.  Sheldon  Jackson 
D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated  Dodd,  Mead 
Company,  Co  6  *  ^  & 

Christian  enterprise  furnishes  us  with  this 
excellent  volume  upon  the  strangest,  re¬ 
motest,  aud  wildest  region  of  this  vast  Re- 
Dublic  No  reader  can  fail  to  obtain  from 
this  book  much  definite  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  climate,  scenery,  aud  ge  ographi¬ 
cal  features  of  Alaska,  as  v^-ell  as  clear  im¬ 
pressions  in  respect  to  the  population,  their 
mode  of  living,  and  what  has  been  done  and 
is  doing  for  their  enlightenment  and  elova 
tion.  So  closely  associated  in  these  days  are 
knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  the 
advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  that  we 
may  safely  say  that  this  book  of  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  on  Christian  Mis*ions  in  Alaska  will  do 
more  to  make  this  region  known  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  than  any  other  publi¬ 
cation  that  has  yet  appeared. 


*•  Moirfbrt,  F.  C.  Monfort,  E.  K.  Monfort 
EDITORS  AS!)  riiOI'HiKTORS, 

C.  E.  Babb,  Oobbespondinq  Editor. 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.D.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth.  12mo. 
327  pp.  Price  $1.25.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co. 

This  book  seems  well  calculated  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  existing  lack  of  popular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  part  of  the  American 
republic.  The  country,  its  extent,  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  resources,  population, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The  social 
and  religious  status  of  the  people  is  mi¬ 
nutely  and  graphically  detailed  and  the 
present  condition  of  missionary  enterprises 
described.  Old  traditions  and  heathenish 
customs  are  presented  and  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  demonstrated, 
as  its  influence  is  traced  in  the  modified 
and  converted  lives  of  these  degraded  sav¬ 
ages.  The  illustrations  aremumerous  and 
clear. 


The  Occident. 


FOR  CHRIST  AND  HIS  CAUSE. 


THE  OCCIDENT 

Is  published  every  Wednesday 

At  757  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
C.  E.  Babb  and  J.  P>.  Poage,  Editors. 

>C.  Ji.  Poage,  Editor  and  Publisher. 
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Alaska.  Missions  on  tlie  North  Pacific 

Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D. 

D.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 

Publishers. 

This  is  a  book  of  great  interest,  especi¬ 
ally  to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
missions.  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  “  Rocky  Mountain 
Presbyterian,”  and  the  most  indefatig¬ 
able  home  mission  worker  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  He  has  immense  pluck 
and  endurance,  and  has  traveled  exten¬ 
sively  over  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
continent.  The  doctor  is  not  only  a 
good  traveler  and  explorer,  but  can  well 
^describe  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  locali¬ 
ties  he  has  visited.  With  Alaska,  our 
people  on  this  coast  are  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar;  but  we  know  just  enough  to 
wish  to  know  much  more.  A  large 
amount  of  reliable  information  can  be 
found  in  .this  work,  and  not  a  few  facts 
of  interest  to  all  classes.  Alaska  is  rich 
in  mines,  and  is  the  great  fur-producing 
country  of  the  continent.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  he  pleased  to  receive 
information  concerning  the  commercial 
prospects  of  this  land.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  taken  up  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Indians  ;  their  strange  cus¬ 
toms  ;  their  disposition  ;  their  practices 
and  habits  ;  *and  this  will  he  interesting 
reading  to  all  classes  who  are  fond  of 
travels ;  and  Christian  people  will  read 
with  much  pleasure  the  accounts  of  mis¬ 


sion  work  and  experience  among  these 
tribes  of  the  north. 


THE  BALTIMORE  PRESBYTERIAN. 

Graham,  Gill  &.  Smith,  Proprietors. 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North' 
American  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D.  Bully  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Having  traveled  through  Alaska,  and 
witnessed  the  degradation  and  horrid  cere¬ 
monies  of  the  natives,  the  author  of  this 
hook  is  able  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  and 
truthful  report  of  life  in  Alaska.  The 
book  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 
giving  descriptions  of  the  and  country, 
the  habits  and  customs  of  the  natives. 
The  great  good  done  by  the  mission¬ 
aries  who  have  been  sent  there;  the 
importance  of  the  work ;  and  the  need 
of  assistance  to  carry  on  the  work  so  well 
begun ;  are  set  forth.  It  seems  impossi- 
ble  that  any  one  could  read  this  book.j 
without  interest.  | 

In  the  former  of  my  letters  which  did  ‘ 
not  appear  I  spoke  of  the  success  of  Dr.  ( 
Westwood’s  labors  in  the  Central  Church,  ^ 
Denver,  who  is  really  a  wonderful 
worker  ;  and  also  of  that  wonderful  work 
of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  “Alaska,”  that 
should  be  in  the  hands  of  every  child  m 
America.  Many  of  the  truths  m  regar 
to  that  unknown  land  seem  like  the  wildest 
romance.  Who,  for  instance,  that  has 
not  investigated  thelsubject,  would  think 
of  San  Francisco  being  the  central  point 
between  the  East  and  West  possessions 
of  the  United  States,  or  that  in  part  of 
the  year  the  sun  shines  a  full  hour  on 
western  Alaska,  after  it  has  arisen  on 
eastern  Maine  ;  or  that  there  are  great 
1  valleys  in  Alaska  whose  summers  are 

like  Minnesota  and  winters  like  Georgia 

and  whose  average  climate  is  that  of 
Washington  City  ;  or  that  there  are  Yal. 
levs  in  Ala  ka  whose  tropical  vege¬ 
tate  equals  'that  of  Central  America. 
Messrs.  Editors,  please  advise  your  readers 

to  buy  the  book.  j0r*  ’  *  * 

CHEYENNE,  Wy„  August,  24, 1880. 


PHILADELPHIA  OFFICE: 

-  D  tdd  &  Mead,  of  New  York,  have  just 
sent  out  two  volumes  which  all  interested 
in  Christian  missions,  or  in  travels  in  lands 
but  little  known,  will  be  glad  to  see.  The 
first  is  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  volume  on 
“Alaska,”  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account  of 
missions  on  the  north-west  coast.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tions,  and  of  a  very  careful  investigation 
into  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska, 
which  certainly  reveals  great  ignorance 
and  degradation.  He  writes,  however,  in 
the  interest  of  these  poor  people,  and  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  civilized  and 
enlightened,  and  therefore  writes  in  behalf 
of  missions  among  them,  reciting  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  reasons  for  more  dili¬ 
gent  and  tx;ended  work.  Alaska  is  an 


Congregationalist, 

1  Two  books  lie  before  us  which  we  rec¬ 
ommend  cordially  for  the  Sabbath  school 

'  library.  They  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  are  full  of  novel  and  useful  facts^ 

'  One  is  Alaska.  It  is  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.D.,  well  known  to  many  of 
our  readers  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman 
and  missionary.  It  gives  a  full  but  rea¬ 
sonably  condensed  account  of  this  vast 
and  distant  land  which  the  United  States 
bought  of  Russia  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
appearance,  people,  climate,  customs,  pro¬ 
ductions,  mineral  resources,  etc.,  are  de¬ 
scribed  graphically,  and  then  follows  a 
minute  and  touching  history  of  the  mis¬ 
sion  work  which  has  been  begun  there, 
and  which  already  has  been  very  fruitful. 
The  hook  is  illustrated  abundantly  and 
^eUTandit  is  suited  to  the  old  and  y  0  u  n  g 
iJikel  The  comparative  apathy  oF  the 
Christian  church  in  our  country  to  the 
needs  of  Alaska,  over  which  we  now,  as 
a  nation,  have  assumed  responsibility, 
needs  to  he,  and  will  he,  dispelled  by  such 
stirring  books  as  this.  Before  many  years 
the  manifold  resources  of  Alaska  will  at¬ 
tract  a  large  and  active  population.  Chris¬ 
tians  must  make  baste  to  plant  the  gospel 
there  at  once,  and  this  volume  suggests 
the  way.  |Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.] 
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J.  W.  ALLEN,  D.  D.,  Editor. 
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J.  G.  REASER,  D.D. 
VT.  O.  F  ALCONER,  D.D. 


On  eighth  page  will  be  found  a 
notice  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s 
Book  on  Alaska.  Although  the  work 
has  been  out  less  than  two  months,  ; 
a  second  edition  has  been  published  j 
to  supply  the  demand. 

Alaska  and  its  resources  as  well  as  its 
,  people  and  their  customs  are  admirably 
set  forth  in  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  book, 

>  recently  issued  by  D  >dd,  Mead  &  Co.  But  j; 

3  the  chief  design  of  the  volume  is  to  stir 
■  up  greater  interest  in  the  work  of  mis- 
,  §ions  for  that  far  away  land.  He  tells  us 
[  of  the  degradation  of  the  inhabitants,  es- 
peciall  the  women;  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  Presbyterian  missions  and  of 
their  work.  In  fact,  the  whole  volume  of 
325  pages  is  well  filled  witn  information 
gathered  from  the  personal  observation 
of  the  author  and  from  the  most  authent- 
I  ic  sources.  The  citizen  as  well  as  the 
j  Christian  should  read  the  book,  that  he 
I  may  know  more  of  his  country  and  of 
,  his  work  in  its  evangelization.  The  book 
.  is  one  of  great  interest,  and  may  be  had 
by  addressing  this  office.  Price  $1.50. 


When  Alaska  was  purchased  it  was  call¬ 
ed  Wm.  H.  Sewards  folly.  People  said  it 
i  was  absurd  that  those  Arctic  regions 
should  ever  be  of  any  value  to  this  coun¬ 
try.  But  the  matter  wears  a  different  as 
pect  now,  when,  a  few  little  islands  alone 
are  bringing  to  the  government,  an  income  , 
of  over  $300,000,  as  royalty  on  furs,  when  j 
its  industries  of  lumber,  mining,  fish,  etc.,  $ 
are  developed,  the  revenue  will  speedily 
paj  both  principal  and  iuterest  of  the  pur 
chase  price. 

When  Dr  Sheldon  Jackson  and  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland  set.  foot  on  those  shores  to  es¬ 
tablish  Presbyterian  Missions,  the  whole 
matter  was  a  subject  of  ridicule,  even  by  , 
a  portion  of  our  religious  press.  But  now, 
i  when  schools  and  churches  are  establi>b- 
ed  and  hundreds  are  being  reclaimed  from  , 
paganism,  the  Church  is  ready  to  say  what 
a  shame  that  a  field  so  ripe  for  the  harvest, 
j  should  have  been  so  long  neglected.  The 
pioneers  in  this  mission  did  not  have  to 
wait  long  for  the  verdict  of  their  country¬ 
men,  that  they  had  done  wisely.  Instead 
of  ridiculing  the  actors,  the  Church  is 
ashamed  that  she  did  not  sooner  put  forth 
an  effort  to  civilize  and  christianize  this 
portion  of  our  land.  The  women  of  the  ! 
southwest  are  especially  interested  in  this 
*?  region,  because  they  have  made  them-  1 
selves  responsible  for  the  support  of  one 
of  the  missionary  teachers. 


j  We  have  been  greatly  interested  in  read-  - 
ing  Dr.  Jackson’s  book  on  Alaska,  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Meade  &  Co.,  and  which 
has  already  been  noticed  in  our  columns. 
The  work  has  already  passed  through  sev¬ 
eral  editions,  and  is  worthy  of  being  still 
more  widely  circulated.  It  is  not  a  work 
of  romance;  but  one  filled  with  thrilling 
interest,  not  only  to  the  friends  of  mis¬ 
sions,  but  to  those  who  may  wish  to 
know  more  about  that  far-away  part  of  our 
domain.  Price,  $1.50.  /\*  jl_ 


THE  NEW  YOHIt  EV ANT GfELIST. 


No.  5  Beekman  Street. 

HENRY  M.  FIELD,  Editor  and  Proprietor. 


fStocmuflSi  Mii)  SlufyQV®. 

ALASKA  AND  ITS  MISSIONS. 

Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  our  zealous  and 
faithful  Presbyterian  missionary,  has  produc¬ 
ed  a  work  on  Alaska  w  hich  will  give  most  read¬ 
ers  a  new  impression  of  the  area  and  impor¬ 
tance  of  that  territory,  and  of  the  promising 
missions  established  there.  To  most  persons, 
even  those  of  intelligence,  Alaska  is  a  terra  in¬ 
cognita.  They  can  hardly  mention  it  without 
a  sneer,  as  a  country  which  our  Government 
was  tricked  into  buying  chiefly  for  diplomatic 
considerations  which  the  average  intellect  can¬ 
not  estimate,  but  utterly  worthless  for  practi¬ 
cal  purposes,  unless  at  some  future  day  it  j 
should  be  deemed  advisable  to  utilize  it  as  a  ! 
sort  of  Botany  Bay  for  troublesome  politicians,  j 
Yet  the  acquisition  of  that  territory  was  urged  ! 
by  the  late  Senator  Sumner  in  one  of  his  most 
elaborate  and  learned  speeches,  and  Secretary 
Sew'ard  declared  that  he  considered  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  the  most  important  act  of  his 
official  life. 

There  is  a  strong  presumption  against  the 
country  on  account  of  its  high  northern  lati-  j 
tude,  as  though  it  must  have  an  arctic  climate. 
But  this  natural  inference  is  not  sustained  by  i 
actual  observation.  According  to  tables  accu-  j 
rately  kept  for  forty-five  years,  the  Winter  cli-  I 
mate  of  Southern  Alaska  has  been  as  mild  as  j 
that  of  West  Virginia  and  Kentucky.  This 
surprising  fact  is  due  to  the  Japan  Gulf  Stream, 
which  first  strikes  the  North  American  conti¬ 
nent  at  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  in  lati¬ 
tude  50°  north.  Here  the  stream  divides,  one 
portion  flowing  northward  and  westward  along 
the  coast  of  Alaska,  and  the  other  southward 
along  the  coast  of  British  Columbia,  Washing¬ 
ton  Territory,  Oregon,  and  California,  ensur¬ 
ing  them  the  mild  Winters  for  which  they  are  ' 
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remarkable.  As  the  Atlantic  Gulf  Stream, 
flowing  from  American  waters,  crosses  the 
ocean  and  warms  England  and  the  whole  of 
Western  Europe,  so  the  Pacific  Gulf  Stream, 
flowing  from  the  coast  of  Asia,  warms  Alaska 
and  Oregon.  Moreover,  the  Pacific  Ocean  is 
less  open  than  the  Atlantic  to  the  Arctic  Sea, 
and  consequently  this  warm  current  retains 
its  heat  much  longer  than  the  corresponding 
stream  on  the  east  of  our  continent.  The  cli¬ 
mate  is  colder  in  the  interior  than  on  the  coast. 
On  the  island  of  Unalaska  it  is  quite  the  same 
as  that  of  Northwestern  Scotland,  and  at  St. 
Paul  Harbor,  on  Kadiak  Island,  it  is  that  of 
Southern  Sweden  and  Norway. 

Of  the  vast  region  drained  by  the  Yukon  Kiv- 
er,  little  is  known ;  but  from  its  mouth  down 
to  Dixon  Inlet,  the  coast  region  is  so  totally 
different  in  physical  configuration  and  temper¬ 
ature,  soil  and  productions,  from  the  dreary 
and  inhospitable  regions  stretching  up  into 
the  icy  fastnesses  of  the  polar  sea  on  the  cor¬ 
responding  eastern  slope  of  the  continent,  that 
all  our  prepossessions  are  reversed.  Where 
we  should  expect  perpetual  Winter,  without 
vegetation,  with  no  animals  but  the  dog  and 
bear  and  seal,  we  find  the  Kentucky  blue-grass 
growing  six  feet  high,  and  timothy,  red  and 
black  currants,  gooseberries,  and  cranberries, 
of  which  hundreds  of  barrels  are  annually 
shipped.  Potatoes  are  raised  by  the  Indians; 
and  at  Wrangel  a  gentleman  raises  in  his  gar¬ 
den  peas,  carrots,  lettuce,  and  indeed  all  our 
garden  vegetables.  He  has  grown  cabbages 
weighing  twenty-seven  pounds,  and  cauliflower 
and  celery  superior  to  that  produced  elsewhere. 
Black  currants  and  strawberries  grow  wild. 

The  Summer  is  short,  but  the  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  and  the  fields  are  bright  with  red 
and  yellow  blossoms.  Prof.  Muir  says  that  he 
never  met  anywhere  outside  of  the  tropics 
such  rank  vegetation  as  in  the  Wrangel  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alaska.  In  the  Summer  the  woods  re¬ 
sound  with  the  songs  of  birds.  And  among  its 
fur-bearing  animals  are  the  fox,  mink,  beaver, 
martin,  otter,  black  bear,  and  wolverine ;  it 
has  reindeer,  mountain  sheep  and  goats,  the 
ermine,  the  marmot,  the  muskrat,  and  the 
wolf. 

The  fisheries  of  Alaska  are  unequalled  in  the 
world.  As  many  as  7,000  salmon  have  been 
taken  at  one  haul  of  the  sein  at  Kasa-aw  Bay, 
and  these  fish  are  frequently  caught  in  Cook’s 
Inlet  weighing  sixty  pounds  each.  Three  San 
Francisco  firms  caught  3,000  tons  .of  codfish  off 
the  banks  of  the  Shumajus  Islands  last  year. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  has  leased 
the  Pribyloff  Islands  in  the  Behring  Sea  of  our 


Government  for  thirty  years,  at  an  annual 
rental  of  $55,000 ;  and  it  pays  a  royalty  of  $262,- 
500  a  year  on  the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by 
the  law  to  be  taken  there.  Two  small  islands, 
St.  Paul  and  St.  George,  furnish  most  of  the 
seal  skins  sold  in  the  markets  of  the  world ; 
and  this  single  group  of  islands  has  paid  into 
the  United  States  treasury  over  $2,500,000  since 
1871.  About  $100,000  of  sea-otter  skins  are  sold 
annually ;  and  the  total  fur  product  amounts 
to  about  $1,000,000  a  year.  This  is  not  a  bad 
yield  for  such  a  worthless  country ! 

The  extent  of  Alaska  greatly  exceeds  the 
genei'al  impression.  It  has  an  area  of  over 
580,107  square  miles.  It  is  as  large  as  all  of 
the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Ala¬ 
bama.  It  is  2,000  miles  across  it  from  east  to 
west  at  the  widest  point.  The  Island  of  Altu 
in  Alaska  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as 
Cape  Elizabeth,  at  the  entrance  of  Portland 
harbor,  is  east  of  that  city.  Really,  San  Fi'an- 
cisco  is  the  middle  city  of  the  Union  between 
the  extreme  east  and  west.  Alaska  is  about 
1400  miles  from  north  to  south  ;  but  the  shore 
line,  up  and  down  the  bays  and  islands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Coast  Survey,  measures  25,000 
miles — two  and  a  half  times  more  than  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  of  the  rest  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  the  coast  of  Alaska,  if 
extended  in  a  straight  line,  would  belt  the 
globe.  It  is  the  great  island  region  of  this 
continent.  The  Alexander  Archipelago  alone 
has  over  1,100  islands,  with  an  aggregate  area 
of  14,142  miles.  The  total  area  of  Alaska  is¬ 
lands  is  31,205  square  miles,  and  together  would 
make  a  State  as  large  as  Maine.  It  contains 
the  great  volcanic  system  of  the  United  States, 
and  has  sixty-one  volcanoes  which  have  been 
active  since  the  country  was  known  to  Euro¬ 
peans.  One  of  the  volcanoes,  Mt.  Edgecombe, 
is  near  Sitka ;  its  funnel-shaped  crater  is  2,000 
feet  across  and  400  feet  deep,  and  is  2,855  feet 
high.  It  is  also  remarkable  for  its  glacier  sys¬ 
tem. 

Alaska  contains  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in 
the  world.  The  Yukon,  which  empties  into 
Behring  Sea  through  five  mouths,  is  navigable 
for  1,500  miles,  and  is  said  to  be  2,000  miles 
long.  At  some  points  along  its  lowTer  course 
one  bank  cannot  be  seen  from  the  other,  and 
for  a  thousand  miles  it  is  from  one  to  five  miles 
in  width.  On  its  upper  waters,  within  the  Arc¬ 
tic  circle,  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  have  a 
station  called  Fort  Yukon,  where  a  Scotch  mis¬ 
sionary  is  supported  by  the  English  Church. 

This  vast  territory  is  now  chiefly  valuable 
for  its  rich  yield  of  fur.  Its  next  value  is  in  its 


fisheries.  Its  supply  of  heavy  timber  is  said 
to  be  almost  limitless.  Gold  has  been  discov¬ 
ered,  and  the  Cassair  mines  near  Wrangell  are 
supposed  to  be  rich.  It  has  copper  and  iron 
also.  Covering  such  a  vast  area,  with  great 
differences  of  climate,  it  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  its  native  population  would  belong  to  dif¬ 
ferent  tribes  and  represent  varying  degrees  of 
savagery.  It  is  sparsely  peopled,  however. 
Mr.  Duncan,  who  went  as  missionary  in  1857, 
describes  the  natives  he  found  at  Fort  Simpson 
as  at  the  lowest  point  of  human  degradation, 
and  tells  of  several  acts  of  cannibalism  which 
are  sickening  to  even  read  of.  Dr.  Jackson 
seems  to  have  been  more  fortunate  in  his  ac¬ 
quaintance  with  the  natives.  There  are  seven 
or  eight  tribes  speaking  a  common  language 
called  Thlinket.  We  have  not  space  to  follow 
his  divisions,  with  his  interesting  accounts  of 
the  different  tribes.  The  Aleuts,  occupying 
the  Aleutian  and  some  other  islands,  are  kind 
and  well  disposed,  and  not  without  industry. 
They  have  acquired  the  rudiments  of  civ¬ 
ilization  from  the  Russians,  who  established, 
schools  among  them.  Vincent  Colyer  says 
that,  were  three-fourths  of  these  Indians  to  ar¬ 
rive  at  New  York  as  coming  from  Europe,  they 
would  be  regarded  as  among  the  more  intelli¬ 
gent  and  respectable  of  the  emigrants  landing 
at  this  port.  This,  however,  may  be  the  view  of 
an  enthusiast.  Dr.  Jackson  has  formed  a  fav¬ 
orable  impression  of  their  general  intelligence, 
docility,  and  capacity  to  improve.  But  they 
are  ignorant,  lazy,  addicted  to  drink  when  they 
can  get  liquor,  and  have  the  other  vices  inci¬ 
dent  to  the  uncivilized  state.  They  are  poor, 
live  meanly,  and  have  a  rather  hard  time  of  it. 
They  are  polygamists,  having  as  many  wives 
as  they  can  manage  to  keep ;  indeed,  as  the 
women  do  the  work,  a  man’s  importance  and 
wealth  are  shown  by  the  number  of  his  wives. 
When  a  girl  arrives  at  a  marriageable  age,  her 
lower  lip  is  pierced,  and  a  shell  or  silver  pin  is 
inserted.  A  man  wanting  a  wife  sends  a  mes¬ 
sage  to  that  effect  to  the  girl’s  parents.  If 
they  consent,  he  makes  them  such  presents  as 
he  can  procure.  Then  on  an  appointed  day 
he  goes  to  her  house  and  sits  on  the  door-step, 
his  back  towards  the  door.  The  relatives  sing, 
and  there  is  feasting  and  dancing,  the  couple 
taking  no  part.  The  latter  are  obliged  to  fast 
two  days;  then  after  a  light  meal,  they  fast 
two  days  longer.  A  month  afterwards  they 
come  together  and  are  recognized  as  husband 
and  wife.  The  wife  becomes  at  once,  to  all  in¬ 
tents  and  purposes,  a  slave.  The  heaviest  bur¬ 
dens  and  the  greatest  degradation  fall  on  the 
women.  From  early  childhood,  every  kind  of 


drudgery  and  oppression  is  put  upon  them.  j  j 
Female  infanticide  is  common.  Many  Indian 
mothers,  to  save  their  daughters  from  a  fate  as  j 
wretched  as  their  own,  take  them  to  the  woods,  j 
stuff  grass  into  their  mouths,  and  leave  them 
to  die.  If  they  are  spared,  and  live  to  grow  up,  { 
the  lesson  of  their  inferiority  is  beaten  and 
burned  into  them  while  mere  girls.  Female 
infants  are  often  given  away,  and  girls  of 
twelve  are  offered  for  sale;  anu  ,-cmetimes  a 
mother  will  sell  her  grown-up  daughter  for  a 
week,  or  month,  or  even  for  life,  for  a  few 
blankets  or  articles  of  clothing.  If  a  wife 
bears  only  girls,  her  husband  takes  another. 

It  is  obvious  that  under  such  degrading  condi¬ 
tions  the  better  elements  of  human  nature 
have  no  chance  for  development. 

Dr.  Jackson  gives  a  succinct,  and  on  the 
whole  an  encouraging,  account  of  the  missions 
recently  established  at  a  few  points.  He  is  a 
favorite  of  the  natives.  They  call  him  Koo- 
stan-ine,  which  means  the  Great  Whale;  the 
whale  family  standing  the  highest  in  their  es¬ 
timation.  They  are  divided  into  families,  and 
the  families  are  named  variously— after  the 
raven,  the  eagle,  and  other  creatures ;  and 
their  canoes  and  utensils  are  marked  with  these 
signs ;  and  the  whale  family  cannot  marry  in¬ 
to  the  family  of  the  wolf  or  eagle. 

Of  the  Missions  in  Alaska  The  Evangelist 
has  given  frequent  reports  in  letters  from  Dr. 
Jackson  himself,  and  from  the  missionaries  on 
that  coast.  But  our  readers  will  be  interested 
in  the  fuller  details  given  in  this  volume.  The 
mission  was  begun  at  Fort  Wrangel  by  Dr. 
Jackson  and  Mrs.  McFarland  Aug.  10,  1877. 
Two  years  after,  Rev.  S.  H.  Young,  the  mis¬ 
sionary  in  charge,  received  twenty-three  na¬ 
tives  into  the  Church,  giving  eighteen  of  them 
Christian  baptism ;  and  five  more  were  receiv¬ 
ed  the  next  Sunday.  The  account  given  of  the 
work  of  teaching  these  natives,  of  their  hon¬ 
esty  and  docility,  of  the  difficulties  to  be  over¬ 
come,  especially  in  the  letters  of  Mrs.  McFar¬ 
land,  is  full  of  interest,  and  shows  what  mis¬ 
sion  work  is  from  the  inside.  Those  who  read 
the  chapters  devoted  to  this  subject,  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  zeal  and  devotion  of  the  mission¬ 
aries,  and  wish  them  success  in  their  self-sac¬ 
rificing  labors.  They  will  also  get  a  vivid  im¬ 
pression  of  the  extent  of  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  of  the  vast  field  waiting  to  be  subdued  and 
converted  from  a  state  of  savage  nature  into  a 
fruitful  vineyard  of  the  Master.  The  volume, 
which  has  a  number  of  illustrations,  is  publish¬ 
ed  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 
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Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  fresh  and  interest¬ 
ing  hook  on  Alaska 27  should  pntfan  end  to  the 
ridicule  that  has  been  so  persistently  directed 
against  the  late  Secretary  Seward  because  of 
his  acquisition  of  that  remote  Territory,  and 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union.  Instead  of 
being  an  unproductive  and  useless  ice-bound 
desert,  Dr.  Jackson  shows  from  his  own  care¬ 


ful  observations,  supplemented  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Powell,  Nourse,  and  others,  that  the 
southern  portion  of  the  immense  tract,  or 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the  600,000  square  miles 
comprised  iu  Alaska,  is  fertile  and  salubrious, 
aud  that  its  climate  is  as  temperate  as  and 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  grow  on  its  soil  as  luxuriantly 
as  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  re¬ 
sources  of  everything  needful  for  existence  and 
commerce — of  timber,  coal,  copper,  iron,  gold, 
plumbago,  and  other  minerals — are  some  of 
them  illimitable,  aud  others  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  to  give  full  employment  to  enterprise,  and 
to  insure  a  prosperous  future  to  the  country. 
Iu  addition  to  the  resources  contained  in  or 
dependent  upon  its  soil,  the  seas  that  surround 
Alaska,  the  vast  rivers  that  penetrate  it — one 
of  these  rivers,  the  Yukon,  is  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  loug,  and  seventy  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth — and  the  boundless  forests  that  cover 
its  mountains,  abound  in  seal,  tisli,  and  for¬ 
bearing  animals,  which  already  give  profit¬ 
able  employment  to  large  numbers,  and  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  nation.  Alaska  is  as 
large  as  all  of  the  United  States  cast  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  Its  extremest  island, 
Attn,  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  is  as  far 
west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  coast  of  Maine 
is  east  of  that  city.  Its  extreme  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  2200  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  1400  miles;  and  its  shore-line  up  and 
down  the  bays  and  around  the  islands  is  25,000 
miles,  so  that  its  coast,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  belt  the  globe.  It  is  the  great  isl¬ 
and  region  of  the  United  States ;  its  islands, 
over  one  thousand  in  number,  rise  abruptly  out 
of  the  ocean  to  a  height  of  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet,  the  channels  between 
them  being  iu  some  places  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  yet  too  deep  to  afford  an¬ 
chorage.  This  great  archipelago  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stretches  of  inlaud 
ocean  navigation  in  the  world ;  its  island 
shores  are  bold,  and  indented  with  innumer¬ 
able  bays  and  harbors ;  they  have  ah  abun¬ 
dance  ot  fuel  and  water,  and  they  afford  per¬ 
fect  shelter  from  the  swells  t>f  the  ocean.  The 
voyager  may  enjoy  among  them  an  ocean  sail 
of  a  -thousand  miles  without  encountering 
peril  or  even  seasickness.  Moreover,  Alaska 
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Two  modest  and  unpretending  books  of  travel, f 
just  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  are  renewed- 
proof  of  the  services  which  Christian  missionaries! 
have  rendered  to  geography  and  ethnology.  Rev.; 

»  ^  o 

The  other  volume  to  which  we  refer  is  Rev.  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian  I 
|  mission  in  Alaska,  t  Alaska  is  noted  as  being  a  country  | 
more  frequently  reported  upon  than  any  of  which  we  j 
have  account.  Dr.  Jackson  draws  freely  from  the  va¬ 
rious  sources,  official  and  unofficial,  which  are  now 
accessible  to  him  who  would  know  aught  of  Alaska, , 
j  its  people,  resources  and  history.  The  author,  who  \ 

I  takes  a  rosy  and  Sewardian  view  of  our  often-de- ! 
scribed  purchase,  occupies  the  first  half  of  his  book  j 
{with  extracts  from  the  reports.  The  rest  of  the  I 
work  is  taken  up  with  a  series  of  letters  from  the* 
missionaries  and  their  helpers,  dove-tailed  together  C 
by  a  running  commentary  from  the  pen  of  the  S 
author  and  editor.  The  result  is  a  tolerably  inter-  | 
;  esting  book,  whose  chief  value  consists  in  its  skillful  \| 
j  condensation  of  information  previously  collected  by  { 

|  other  explorers.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated 
j  by  some  particularly  bad  wood-cuts. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  NorthPaciflc 
Coast.”  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 
J*  T  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co. 

this  book  is  a  first-class  contribution  to  the 
Missionary  geographer.  Its  details  cover  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  equal  to  2200  miles,  in  an  air¬ 
line  from  East  to  West,  and  from  1400  miles  from 
North  to  South.  It  is  a  book  which  proves  that 

“  San  Francisco  is  the  great  middle  city  between 
the  extreme  East  and  West  of  the  United  States  ” 
The  account  it  gives  of  its  various  tribes,  their 
customs,  houses,  dances,  feasts,  religious  beliefs, 
and  Christian  Missions  amongst  them,  is  very  full 
interesting  and  arousing.  No  Sunday  School’ 
Mission,  or  Geographical  Library  should  be  without 
1  * MdJUQ  j  Yv-  t  ;■  j  ; 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Fully  illustrated. 


There  is  now  lying  before  us  a  complimentary  copy  of  this 
work  just  issued  from  the  American  press,  and  we  have  read  it 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Its  style  is  vigorous  and 
good,  and  the  book  is  brimful  of  varied  and  useful  intelligence. 
Its  outstanding  aim  is  to  excite  a  deeper  interest  in  mission 
work  in  Alaska,  and,  as  subsidiary  to  that,  it  imparts  authen¬ 
tic  information  regarding  the  physical  features  and  resources 
of  that  important  and  most  recent  annexation  to  the  Republic 
of  the  United  States.  We  feel  on  almost  every  page  the 
warmth  and  glow  of  that  fervid  missionary  spirit  which,  we 
know  from  other  sources,  directs  the  life  and  inspires  the 
utterances  of  the  author.  Sometimes  the  impression  is  made 
on  the  mind  of  the  reader  that  Dr.  Jackson  had  no  time  for 
rhetorical  display  or  for  literary  embellishment.  The  facts  are 
set  down  to  speak  for  themselves  with  an  emphasis  and 
eloquence  which  are  irresistible ;  and  we  don’t  woiider  when 
we  read  that  when  missionaries  and  suitable  premises  for 
mission  operations  were  urgently  needed  at  Alaska,  in  response 
to  appeals  which  the  author  made  to  the  great  Presbyterian 
Church  in  America  some  twelve  thousand  dollars,  and,  at  a 


later  stage  of  the  mission,  some  five  thousand  more  were 


readily  and  enthusiastically  subscribed. 
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ALASKA. 


A 


new  publication  which  may 
truly  be  characterized  an  interesting 
romance  of  modern  missions,  has  re¬ 
cently  been  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  751  Broadway,  N.  Y. 
A  copy  of  the  work,  title  of  which 
heads  this  mention  of  the  wont,  has 
been  mailed  us  for  inspection  by  the 
author,  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D 
D. 


sulphur,  gold  and  climat 
an  outline  of  the  best  routes  to  travel. 
A  very  interesting  account  is  given 
this  work  of  the  population,  its 
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customs,  houses, 
religious  beliefs 
In  order  to  give 
enlightened  and 


dances,  festivities, 
and  Shamonism. 
the  public  a  more 
correct  idea  of  the 


natives,  and  their  habits,  reference  is 
made  to  their  customs  of  widow 
burning,  female  infanticide,  selling 
girls,  polygamy,  habitations  of  cruel¬ 
ty  and  the  murder  of  the  old  and 
feeble. 

A  general  outline  of  all  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  Alaska  is  concentrat¬ 
ed  in  several  chapters  of  the  book, 
making  special  mention  of  the  Greek 
and  Luthuran  churches,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sions,  the  missions  of  the  Methodist 
church  of  Canada  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  etc.  This  part  of  the  work  is 
very  interesting  and  embraces  in  con¬ 
nection  with  its  other  attractions, 
sketches  of  the  prominent  mission¬ 
aries  that  have  given  their  endeavors 
t®  reclaims  this  new  country  and  its 
heathenish  inhabitants  from  the 
clutches  of  barbarity  and  degrada¬ 
tion  to  civilization  and  Christianity, 
the  twin  sisters  of  advancement  that 
march  hand  in  hand  toward  the  goal 
of  genuine  happiness  and  joy. 

The  book  contains  descriptions  of 
several  of  the  leading  points  in 
Alaska,  most  prominent  among 
which  is,  perhaps,  Sitka ;  and  also,  a 
tradition  concerning  the  appearance 
of  the  first  white  man  in  that  section* 


AD" 


1 


The  book  contains  a  very  complete 
sketch  of  the  great  extent  of  the 
country  of  Alaek.its  natural  phenom¬ 
ena,  agriculture,  islands,  mountains, 
volcanoes,  glaciers,  Aurora  Borealis’ 
mineral  springs,  rivers,  furs, fisheries,’ 
lumber,  coal,  petroleum,  copper, iron,  j 

_ 


All  this  valuable  information  is 
written  up  in  an  attractive,  pleasant 
style  that  interests  the  reader.  It 
contains  ninety  illustrations  repre¬ 
senting  every  prominent  feature 
brought  out  by  the  contents  of  the 
book!  It  is  a  work  that  presents  a 
fine  appearance,  being  twelve  mo 
and  three  hundred  pages,  and  would 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  any  library ; 
but,  it  may  be  said  to  be  especially  1 
suited  to  Sunday  school  libraries. 
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THURSDAY,  JANUARY  20,  1881. 


Alaska  and  its  Missions. 

The  publication  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  Alaska 
and  its  Resources,  has  lately  drawn  much 
attention  toward  that  portion  of  our  do¬ 
main,  and  it  is  our  object  to  put  in  briefer 
form  a  few  of  the  interesting  points  in  his 
narrative. 


. 


Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by 
Pond  &  Childs,  Hartford. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book.  What  we  used  to  see  in  our 
geographies  as  the  Russian  Possessions, 
became  in  1867  by  purchase  at  17,200,000 
a  part  of  our  own  country  under  the  name 
Alaska,  a  word  which  means  “a  great 
country  or  continent,”  and  it  is  as  large  as 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  great  Northwest  Territory  added. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  been  for  some  years  a 
missionary  in  Alaska  and  has  organized  a 
church  there.  His  account  of  his  and  other 
missionary  laborers  is  very  interesting. 
He  gives  also  descriptions  of  the  country, 
climate,  soil,  business,  etc.,  with  the 
peculiarities  of  the  people.  The  great 
number  of  portraits  and  other  pictorial 
illustrations  adds  very  much  to  the  inter¬ 
est  and  value  of  the  volume.  Capt.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morgan,  who  has  been  there  whal¬ 
ing  and  fur-trading,  said  at  a  New  York 
ladies’  missionary  meeting,  “I  have  read 
all  that  my  Bro.  Sheldon  Jackson  has 
published  concerning  Alaska,  and  I  know 
of  but  one  mistake  he  makes.  He  does 
not  say  enough.  He  has  not  told  you  one 
half  of  the  degradation  of  those  Northern 
Indians,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the 
suffering  comes  heavier  than  on  the 
women,  who  are  slaves  and  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.” 


Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  in  hie  book  on 
“  Alaska,”  draws  a  moving  picture  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Indians  of  that  great  terri' 
tory,  shows  how  anxious  they  are  to  hear  the 
Gospel  and  to  be  taught,  and  gives  an  account 
of  the  beginning  of  the  Presbyterian  Mission. 
Any  one  who  reads  the  book  will  be  sure  to 
catch  some  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  author, 
who  considers  Alaska  one  of  the  best  mission- 
fields  on  the  globe.  The  Presbyterian  Mission 
has  had  great  encouragement  since  work  was 
begun  at  Fort  Wrangell,  by  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFar¬ 
land,  in  1877,  with  seventeen  pupils.  Mrs. 
McFarland  soon  saw  the  importance  of  open¬ 
ing  a  home  for  girls.  Little  could  be  done, 
6he  was  convinced,  unless  j  the  girls  could  be 
6aved  from  the  peculiar  dangers  threatening 
them.  So  she  formed  the  idea  of  a  home  for 
the  saving  and  training  of  these  girls.  The 
Industrial  Home  for  Girls  was  opened  in  Au¬ 
gust  last.  It  stands  on  a  secure  footing  and 
promises  to  do  much  good.  The  various 
schools  opened  have  a  large  attendance.  That 
at  Sitka,  in  charge  of  Miss  Austin,  had  130 
children  by  the  end  of  last  April.  Miss  Austin 
teaches  cleanliness  to  her  pupils  perseveringly 
and  effectively.  She  is  visiting  the  homes  of 
the  children,  to  show  the  parents  how  to  make 
their  households  cleanly  and  orderly.  She 
says  of  the  children : 

I  am  surprised  to  see  how  rapidly  the 
children  have  advanced,  considering  the  want 
of  material.  Four  blackboards  (two  of  which 
were  used  for  tablesl,  forty  slates  and  pencils, 
and  sixteen  benches  were  all  tbe  school  con¬ 
tained.  Notwithstanding  these  difficulties, 
they  all  learned  the  alphabet  and  a  great  many 
words  of  five  and  six  letters.  During  the  week 
they  also  learn  at  least  one  new  verso  of  Scrip- 
ture,  to  recite  to  their  pastor  Sunday.  Eigh¬ 
teen  or  twenty  of  the  children  are  now  read- 
iug  in  the  first  reader,  and  others  are  ready  to 
begin  as  soon  as  we  obtain  books.” 

Sbe  says  some  of  the  children  come  to  school 
with  only  a  blanket,  and  a  shirt  made  out  of 
salt  bags  ;  but  when  the  example  is  set  them 
of  neatness  they  seem  anxious  to  follow  it. 
Connected  with  the  school  are  two  wash-rooms, 
and  the  children  are  encouraged  and  exhorted 
to  make  good  use  of  clean  water.  “  The  first 
day  they  commenced  washing,”  writes  Miss 
Austin,  “  one  of  tbe  boys  did  not  come  in  till 
quite  late.  He  seemed  perfectly  astonished  to 
s’le  the  children  looking  so  clean  and  nice. 
Finally  he  exclaimed  :  ‘  Excuse  me.  I  guess  I 
go  and  wash  too.’  When  he  came  back  ho 
said:  ‘I  look  better  now.  Don’t  I?  My  face 
looks  clean  dow.^J 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast  by  i'ey.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  For  sale  by  J.  Willyoung, 
Detroit.  Price  $1.50. 


Dr.  Jackson’s  New  Book. 

Brother  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  whose  eloquent  and 
instructive  lectures  on  Alaska  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  Washington  during  the  past  winter,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  book  of  326  pages,  entitled  “  Alaska  and 
Missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast.” 

Alaska  is  a  suitable  quo  incognita  to  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people.  Congressmen  and  citizens  were  alike  as- 


The  volume  treats  of  Alaska,  its 
extent,  resources,  population,  customs, 
Greek  and  Lutheran  churches,  Pres¬ 
byterian  and  Methodist  missions,  etc. 
It  is  written  in  a  clear .and  interesting 
stylo  and' Is  ""profusely  illustrated. 
From  thAndany  iactsTherYgiven  it  is 
evident  that  the  author  believes  the 
importance  of  that  country  has  heed 
vastly  underestimated.  The  United 
States  paid  for  it  $7,200,000,  and  the  1 


|  annual  rental  and  royalty,  which  tht1 
!j  government  receives  from  the  Alask{ 
Commercial  Company  for  seal  fisheriej 
alone,  amount  to  $317,000.  In  acf 
dilion  to  this  are  the  furs,  minerals 
other  fisheries  and  agricultural  rJ 
sources  of  the  region.  Among  the'1! 


tonished  at  the  revelations  of  it  contained  in  Dr.  Jack-  ■  *UJ  keapu£  animals  may  be  mention- 


son’s  lectures.  The  lectures  were  but  a  condensation  ot 
the  book  he  then  had  in  press.  Those  who  read  the  book, 
therefore,  will  get  all,  and  more  than  we  got,  who  sat  en¬ 
tranced  at  his  marvelous  narrative,  which  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  diary  of  those  intrepid  traders 
who  first  explored  the  great  plains  of  the  Platte  and  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

The  average  American  was  disposed  to  think  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  cheated,  when  in  1867,  it  paid  Russia  $7,200,- 
000  for  Alaska.  Tbe  same  class  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  purchase  comprises  an  area  of  territory 
equal  to  the  original  thirteen  States  and  the  Great  North¬ 
west  combined ;  a  territory  2,200  miles  long  from  east 
to  west  and  1,400  from  north  to  south,  with  a  coast  line 
that  would  belt  the  globe.  That  its  extreme  western 
boundary  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  eastern 


ed  the  fox,  mink,  muskrat,  beaver, 
martin,  otter,  ermine,  lynx  and  whis-  j 
tier;  and  among  minerals,  amethyst,! 
garnet,  agate, gold,  copper,  carnelians, 
graphite,  iron,  petroleum  and  fossil 


p| 

H  E  RAL  D. 


volume^ 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  publish  a  volume  [■ 
of  special  interest  to  ns  just  at  this  time,  § 
as  a  small  sum  of  money  has  been  appro¬ 
priated  for  a  preliminary  missionary 
survey,  in  our  late  Northwestern  pur¬ 
chase  from  Russia.  It  is  entitled  Alaska, 
and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  I).  D. 
Illustrated,  lGmo,  327  pp.  For  sale  in 
Boston  by  Estes  &  Lauriat.  The  volume 
|  is  the  record  of  a  missionary  exploration 


coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city.  It  is  a  pleasant  sur¬ 
prise  also  to  learn  that  its  resources  of  timber,  coal,  iron,  of  the  country,  and" gives’  sTgood  ac- 

gold,  &c.,  as  well  as  furs,  fish,  and  agricultural  facilities,  couufc  of  its  appearance,  its  present  con- 

-----  °  —  -  -  dition  and  possibilities,  the  Indian 


are  so  great  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  We  need  only  and 


add  that  our  author  writes  of  what  he  has  seen.  His 
statements  are  reliable.  They  are  also  sustained  by  the 
records  of  public  surveys  and  other  authorities.  The 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers;  and  sold  at 
$1.50.  Orders  sent  to  The  Council  Fire  will  lie 
promptly  filled. 


the  religious  stations,  churches  and  * 
schools  already  established.  Our  Pres- ;  I 
byterian  brethren  have  several  success-  1 
ful  religious  establishments  in  Alaska,  b 
The  volume  will  be  read  with  iuterost, !, 

'both  for 


teiligence 


economic 

UrT 


and  missionary 

Sheldon  takes 


m- 1 
a  rather"' 


!" 


more  encouraging  view  of  the  country , 
than  some  of  our  late  naval  officers  sta¬ 
tioned  there,  whose  reports  have  been 
published. 


THE  CHRISTIAN  TIMES. 


Ai.aska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  [New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.]  Cloth,  i6mo.,  pp. 
327.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by  Estes 
and  Lauriat,  Boston. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  found 
time  to  prepare  this  excellent  volume  on 
Alaska.  His  acquaintance  with  the 
missionary  condition  and  needs  of  the 
West  generally,  and  his  special  visit  to 
Alaska  under  appointment  of  the  govern¬ 
ment,  well  qualify  him  to  tell  what  Christian 
people  most  desire  to  know  about  this  in¬ 
tensely  interesting  portion  of  our  land. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  de¬ 
voted  to  giving  an  account  of  the 
size  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  the  characteristics  of  the  population, 

their  customs  and  religious  beliefs.  1  lie 
second  part  describes  what  has  been,  and  is 
being  done  by  our  benevolent  boards  lor 
these  neglected  peoples.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  the  very  valuable  letters  of  Mrs. 
McFarland  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pres¬ 
byterian.  The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  numerous (8 7)  illustrations. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
I  work  in  another  part  of  our  paper  :  suffice 
it  to  say  here  that  the  book  is  one  of  in¬ 
tense  interest  to  every  Christian  citizen. 


Missionary  .Explorations. 

From  the  Co ?ig rega t ion ai is t . 

Two  books  lie  before  us,  which  we  recom¬ 
mend  cordially.  They  will  be  read  with  interest, 
and  are  full  of  novel  and  useful  facts. 

One  is  “Alaska.”  It  is  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.D.,  well-known  to  many  of  our  readers 
as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  and  missionary.  It 
gives  a  full  but  reasonably  condensed  account 
of  this  vast  and  distant  land,  which  the  United 
States  bought  of  Russia  a  few  years  ago.  Its 
appearance,  people,  climate,  customs,  produc¬ 
tions,  mineral  resources,  etc.,  are  described 
graphically, and  then  follows  a  minute  and  touch¬ 
ing  history  of  the  mission  work  which  has  been 
begun  there,  and  which  already  has  been  very 
fruitful.  The  book  is  illustrated  abundantly 
and  well,  and  it  is  suited  to  the  old  and  young 
alike.  The  comparative  apathy  of  the  Christian 
church  in  our  country  to  the  needs  of  Alaska, 
over  which  we  now,  as  a  nation,  have  assumed 
responsibility,  needs  to  be,  and  will  be,  dis¬ 
pelled  by  such  stirring  books  as  this.  Before 
many  years  the  manifold  resources  of  Alaska 
will  attract  a  large  and  active  population. 
Christians  must  make  haste  to  plant  the  gospel 
there  at  once,  and  this  volume  suggests  the  way. 
(Dodd,  Mead,  &  Co.  $1.50.) 


>.r>  re  r\.»  o 
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ALASKA  and  MISSIONS  on  the  NOR  TH 
PACIFIC  COAST.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price  $1.50.  On  sale  by 
Perkinpine  &  Higgins,  914  Arch  street,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  An  excellent  work  and  full  of  the 
most  interesting  details,  which  will  do  good  to 
all  who  examine  them. 


_  _ 2-Tho  sec- 

lond  volume  is  by  Rev.  Sholden  Jackson,  P.  D.J 
and  is  devoted  to  an  account  of  Alaska^ and  the 
I  missions  on  the  North  Pacific  coast.  It  is  not  a 
narrative  of  personal  experiences  so  much  as  a 
;  compilation  of  all  there  is  known  of  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard’s  purchase,  the  acquisition  of  which  he  re¬ 
garded  as  the  most  important  act  of  his  official 
life,  though  he  admitted  it  might  take  two  gen¬ 
erations  before  the  purchase  would  be  appre¬ 
ciated.  Alaska  is  an  English  corruption  of  the 
native  word  “Al-ak-shak,”  which  means  “a 
great  country  or  continent.”  And  it  is  indeed 
a  great  country,  covering  over  580,107  square 
miles,  an  area  as'  large  as  all  of  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  It  has 
an  extreme  breadth,  east  and  west  of  2,200  miles, 
and  north  and  south  of  1,400  miles.  Its  coast, 
if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would  belt  the 
globe.  The  country  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in 
gold,  silver,  copper,  iron,  marble  and  coal,  but 
the  climate  is  severe.  The  Eskimo  live  in  snow 
huts.  The  work  contains  a  great  amount  of  in¬ 
teresting  information,  especially  with  reference 
to  the  missions.  The  natives  appear  to  be  trac¬ 
table,  and  very  desirous  to  learn. — Hoyt.  Fogg  A 
&  I)  0  nil  am ;  prices  $1.25  and  $1.50.  Vj 
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I  ASheSl^nTcktT°D  D°N  7^°^  PA™  C°^  By 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price.  $150. llJustrated-  New  York  : 


ip  .  v'c>  ,(P-L.U' 

Eyer  since  the  purchase  of  this 


icy  section  of  the  globe  by 


“r; there  *• b •» * »—*> 

Auction,  andTu; ZZTTlTT'  Pben0me'1*>  the 

toms  and  condition  and  the  ia  lve  population,  their  cus- 

.  the  embrace  of  o Ur  d“lL«™  Z“  °f  bl'In8in«  ““<> 
others  of  great  iute  ' .  ‘ °"'  A  1  tllese  f^tioos,  and  many 

it  this  deeply  «»«*  by  Dr.  Jackson" 

executed  map ” a  Z  .  mV ,  nStr"ctiTO  book.  The  well¬ 
ing  the  text  dear  *be.S‘r'tl“e'll"»‘'‘ttions  aid  much  in  n,ak- 

Lj general  reader  The  d2 7""  t0  th6  Studra*  aud  the 
!  women  of  Alaika  is  one^b  ,  ,  C°ndition  of  ‘be  Indian 
I  ‘bropist  to  lend  any  possible  aid to  effoTU6  CTe,T  pWla“- 
others  to  ameliorate  their  degraded  state  Th?.‘ h  T?“  “d 
an  extensive  sale  and  a  wide  reading  n  °  ’  deserves 
public  in  the  attractive  style  which  has  ^ 

the  publications  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  7  character,zed 


1  * _ 

^Acaska  and  Missions  on 
Memo  Coast  by  Key.  Sheldon  Jacks® 

Detroit.  J‘  Woun&  (  A 

The  volume  treats  of  Alaska,  its 
extent,  resources,  population,  customs, 
Ureek  and  Lutheran  churches,  Pres-  ! 
lyteiian  aud  Methodist  missions,  etc.  ‘ 

It  is  written  in  a  clear  and  interesting 
■style  aud  is  profusely  illustrated*! 

rom  the  many  facts  there  given  it  is  1 
evident  that  the  author  believes  the  f 
importance  of  that  country  has  been 
vastly  underestimated.  The  United  I 
States  paid  for  it  #7,200,000,  and  the  : 

I  annual  rental  and  royalty,  which  the 
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Philadelphia,  May  6,  ISSO. 

Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  Bv  Rev  1 
i  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Price  $150.  3 

■-Adventures  in  Patagonia.  a  Missionary’s  Exploring  Trip, 
if  i  'll UivV,T,l!'u's  Coim,  "\viih  an  introduction,  by  Rev.' 

Publishcd  by  Dodd,  Mead, 

The  titles  of  these  two  books,  coming  as  they  do 
■together,  from  the  same  house,  bring  to  mind  the 
piomise  in  Ps  ii.  8,  given  to  those  who  have 
■  been  ‘asking”  so  many  long  and  weary  years, 
i  and  we  wonder  if  it  is  to  be  fulfilled  soon,  when 
■these  ‘  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth”  are  to  become 
[their  “possession.”  It  is  both  discouraging  and 
stimulating  to  our  faith,  to  read  of  these  distant) 
corners  of  the  world,  and  realize  liow  much  of  our 
inheritance  below,  there  is  yet  “to  be  possessed”  in 


j  government  receives  from  the  Alaska 
'  Commercial  Company  for  seal  fisheries 
alone,  amount  to  $317,000.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  this  are  the  furs,  minerals, 
other  fisheries  and  agricultural  re¬ 
sources  of  the  region.  Among  the 
iur -bearing  animals  may  be  mention¬ 
ed  tje  fox,  mink,  muskrat,  beaver, 
martin,  otter,  ermine,  lynx  and  whis¬ 
tler;  and  among  minerals,  amethyst, 
garnet,  agate, gold,  copper,  caruelians, 
giaphite,  iron,  petroleum  and  fossil 
ivory.  The  climate  is  mild,  for  so 
;  northern  a  latitude.  This  is  especial- 
;  y  so  in  the  southern  part  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  At 
h  ort  Y  ukon  the  thermometer  has  i 
ranged  from  100°  in  summer  to  70°  ■ 
below  zero  in  winter. 

jjJE  UNITED  PRJESB V TEKI AN , 
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Axaska,  or  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  ; 
By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  Illus-  j 
irated.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  pub¬ 
lishers.  Pittsburgh  :  W.  W.  Waters  &  Co. 

Dr.  Jackson,  the  Randall  Ross  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church,  has  prepared  a  book  re- 
pilete  with  information  about  a  country  of 
which  people  generally  are  very  ignorant. 
Probably  no  other  book  will  famish  as  much 


information.  The  vast  and  varied  resources 


che  name  oi  our  Lord  and  Iving.  The  work  cant 

never  be  accomplished  until  we  know  what  it  is  and  immense  size  of  the  country,  few  are 

and  so  find  out  what  is  to  be  done.  ’  aware  of.  This  work  will,  no  doubt,  do  good 

Djy_  Jackson  lias  rendered  the  church  and  the!  service  not  merely  in  disseminating  knowl-  i 

woi  c  agood  .service  in  this  Acs  peel,  startling  usj  edge  of  the  material  characteristics  of  the  | 

A-liLJi|nim1:ly  r  °1U  *  lr--Ja^ts  c-(>IdLd'luno  ~ATaska!)  I  land,  but  will  also  qnicken  the  interest  of  ; 

Mhich  are  given  mhis  own  interesting  way.  Sc-  —  -  -  -  -  -  ..  -  IB 

'co mpanied  with  his  portrait  and  many  illustra- 
|. lions.  The,  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  genera 
;as  well  as  missionary  ldei'atitre. 


Christian  people  in  its  spiritual  regeneration 


INDIAN  MISSIONS  ON  THE  NOETH  PACIFIC  COAST.* 


Never,  we 
think,  have 
the  triumphs 
of  mission 
work  been 
more  marked 
and  marvel¬ 
lous  than  in 
the  case  of 
the  Indian 
missions  on 
the  North 
Pacific  coast. 
Previous  ar¬ 
ticles  of  this 
Magazine,*}* 
from  the  ac¬ 
complished 
pen  of  Mr. 
J.  E.  McMil¬ 
lan,  have 

given  an  account  of  the  origin  of  that  work,  the  main  features 
of  which  we  here  briefly  recapitulate: 


Tatooed  Indian  Woman,  Noeth  Pacific  Coast. 


Church  "fairly  entered  upon^S  Sf* 

the  facility0  be  aten  Tv  ent,"  7  “  N!“>ai““-  With 

native  diafect,  fnd  wasTT  aT' 7  aC«uired 

their  own  tongue  Here  "  ,  P‘each  ‘°  the  Indi^  in 

banks  of  the  miestic^L ‘nd,among  the  Pagan  tribes  on  the 

message  of  the  cross  and  n  ^’  *  proc  !>Imec'  llle  emancipating 
cross,  and  many  converts  to  the  Christian  faith 

"  •»  i°- 

t'oast,  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jnctson  published^  “»  North  Pacific 

°7 TZZZi:  wlVt^Z01  *  °L  ^hTiTi^tT 

— s  ^  *-* 

time,  ttenaetmTrh0o?dTl  ViCt0ria-  V~er’8  Isla»d‘  at  «* 

ndtans,  the  demoralized  parasites  of  the 

maS  res  mlhTtn  1 

William  McKay,  to  organize  a’  Sully. Thool  for  thTrelil^ 
instruction  of  these  moral  waifs  and^ 

-  —,  - 

^hL“XX8rTtthe 

Thronalf  fir*  •  ^  ^  upeifect  acquaintance  with  English 

^TSisrj^-jrsri; 

“hm  “■•  “  •»*«.  ■*** 

For  two  years  the  school  was  remilarlv  bold  ..m  , 

attendance  was  never  more  than  ten°or  twelve  ’and  ofte  T 

wh^o^r^r^  rerfu: 

Upwards  of  forty  Stives  tr^tte^t 

Elizabeth  Deix,  a  hereditary  Indian  chieftess,  of  great  enemy  of 
character.  In  her  new-born  zeal  she  prayed  earnestly ITthe 
conveis.on  of  her  son  Alfred,  a  pagan  Indian  living7 at  Fort 

m”esSofn’tfTllm,Clrer  mUeS  n°rth  °f  Vict°ria’  and  witl™  M»en 
answer  to  tb  f  X  T*™’  At  tIlis  very  t™e_was  it  not  in 
arrive  f  vT™*”8  earDest  prayers  ?~her  son  and  his  wife 
faitl  ™’  Md  were  soon  sharers  of  the  like  precious 


Alfred  and  his  wife  Kate  spoke  English  well,  and  after  ten 
months  left  Victoria  with  a  few  Bibles  and  Wesleyan  Catechisms, 
as  the  pioneer  missionaries  to  their  pagan  tribes-men  at  Fort 
Simpson.  “  The  former  desperado,”  writes  Mr.  McMillan,  "  who 
a  few  months  before  was  the  terror  of  the  whole  surrounding 
country,  had  all  at  once  become  a  meek  and  quiet  citizen  and 
zealous  working  Christian.”  With  his  wife  he  established  a  day- 
school,  which  soon  had  200  pupils,  and  organized  prayer  and 
experience  meetings  and  religious  classes.  Before  a  single  white 
missionary  visited  the  Fort,  every  family  had  renounced  paganism, 
five  hundred  persons  were  attending  these  religious  services,  and 
several  were  hopefully  converted  to  God.  In  answer  to  their 
earnest  prayers  for  a  missionary,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crosby  and  his 
devoted  wife  were  sent  to  take  charge  of  this  promising  station. 
The  Indians  promptly  contributed  towards  the  erection  of  a 
church,  several  hundred  dollars  in  money  and  money’s  worth, 
and  soon  they  had  a  commodious  and  elegant  church,  forty  by 
fifty  feet,  with  a  spire  110  feet  high,  capable  of  seating  800 
persons — indeed  the  most  commodious  Methodist  church  in  the 
province.  During  its  erection  a  storm  blew  off  the  roof  and 
threatened  its  destruction.  The  walls  were  firmly  lashed  with 
ropes,  and  the  people  repaired  to  the  school-house.  There  the 
following  scene,  as  described  by  Dr.  Jackson,  took  place :  “A 
chief  arose  and  called  out  that  it  was  not  a  time  for  long  speeches, 
but  for  action.  Instantly  twenty  or  thirty  men  left  the  house  ; 
others  followed  them,  but  soon  they  returned  with  rolls  of 
blankets — the  currency  of  that  region — on  their  shoulders  and 
laid  them  in  front  of  the  teacher’s  desk,  as  their  offering  to  the 
Lord.  Blankets,  coats,  shirts,  shawls,  guns,  finger  and  ear-rings, 
bracelets,  furs,  and  almost  everything  that  could  be  turned  into 
money,  were  laid  upon  the  table,  to  the  value  of  $400 — a  striking 
commentary  on  the  constraining  love  of  Christ  in  their  hearts.” 

As  at  Fort  Simpson,  so  also  in  the  vast  territory  of  Alaska,  con¬ 
verted  Indians  were  the  pioneers  of  evangelical  Protestant 
Christianity.  The  Russians,  indeed,  had  for  many  years  priests 

m  ' 

of  the  Greek  Church  in  that  country ;  but  on  its  cession  to  the 
United  States  they  were  withdrawn.  The  influx  of  American 
miners — a  reckless  and  wicked  lot  of  men — and  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  military  post  at  Fort  Wrangel,  far  from  the  restraints 
of  civilization,  had  introduced  all  the  vices  of  the  white  race, 
and  greatly  demoralized  and  degraded  the  Indian  population. 
The  place  was  almost  wholly  given  up  to  drunkenness,  gambling, 

_ and  debauchery.  In  187C  a  number  of  Christian  Indians  from 

, 

.  --  ti 


Fort  Simpson  arrived  at  Fort  Wrangel  under  contract  to  cut1 
wood  for  the  American  Government.  Among  them  was  an 
Indian  named  Clah,  or  Philip  McKay,  a  man  of  superior  intelli¬ 
gence  and  piety.  These  faithful  Indians,  amid  the  abounding 
wickedness  on  every  side,  resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  con¬ 
version  of  their  countrymen.  They  obtained  the  use  of  an  old 
dance-house — the  scene  of  the  foulest  pagan  orgies — as  a  place 
of  worship,  and  induced  a  few  of  the  natives  to  attend.  Though  ,| 
mocked  and  jeered  and  opposed  by  wicked  white  men,  they  per¬ 
severed  till  the  place  became  too  small  for  the  crowds  of  | 
those  benighted  pagans  who  thronged  to  the  meetings,  some 
forty  of  whom  were  converted  to  Christianity  by  this  strange 
agency,  among  them  the  head  chief  of  the  place.  For  weeks 
and  months,  writes  Mr.  McMillan,  the  voice  of  praise  and  prayer 
was  daily  heard  at  Fort  Wrangel,  the  services  being  conducted 
wholly  by  these  Christian  Indians.  The  commandant  of  the 
fort  gave  them  his  protection,  and  secured  a  room  for  their  ser¬ 
vices.  To  put  an  end  to  the  hideous  Indian  custom  of  dancing 
around  a  dead  body  and  consuming  it  to  ashes,  the  Christian 
Indians  procured  a  plot  of  ground  for  a  cemetery,  and  interred 
the  dead  with  Christian  rites. 


In  the  fall  of  the  year  Mr.  Crosby  visited  the  Fort  and  took 
steps  to  organize  a  church.  Subscriptions  in  money  and  blankets 
were  received  in  amounts  varying  from  ten  dollars  to  twenty- 
five  cents,  and  many  promised  work.  Mr.  Crosby  agreed  to  look 
after  the  mission  thus  providentially  begun,  till  an  American 
missionary  could  be  appointed  to  its  control.  He  directed 
Clah  to  remain  and  open  a  school.  So  anxious  were  the  natives 
to  learn,  that  the  school  was  attended  by  sixty  or  seventy  adults. 
Three  times  on  Sunday  Clah  preached  to  audiences  of  from  200 
to  400  of  his  own  people.  The  wicked  whites  and  Indian  sor¬ 
cerers  opposed  by  ridicule  and  threats  of  violence  these  services  ; 
but  they  grew  in  influence  and  power.  Prayerless  white  men 
were  reminded  of  their  early  religious  training,  and  many  of  the 
Indians  were  converted  from  paganism,  devil-dances,  and  witch¬ 


craft,  to  the  service  of  God.  An  American  soldier  wrote 
to  General  Howard,  of  the  U.  S.  army,  urging  the  appointment 
of  a  missionary.  The  appeal  was  sent  to  the  Presbyterian 
General  Assembly,  and  Dr.  Jackson  was  authorized  by  the  Board 

of  Missions  to  make  a  missionary  tour  to  the  Pacific  coast.  In 
Oregon  he  found  an  old  missionary  friend,  Mrs.  A.  R  McFar¬ 
land,  a  lady  born  in  Virginia,  educated  in  Ohio,  and  the  now 

widowed  wife  of  the  first  Presbyterian  missionary  in  Hew  Mexico, 
he  was  induced  to  go  to  Alaska  to  take  charge  of  the  young 
k.  111^S°nL.When  she  arrivgd  with  Dr.  Jackson  at  Fort  Wrangel, 


on  passing  down  the  street,  they  saw  an  Indian  ringing  a  hand- 
hell.  It  was  Clah  calling  scholars  to  his  school,  which  was  held 
in  a  disused  dance-hall.  Mrs.  McFarland  was  the  only  Chris¬ 
tian  white  woman  in  a  territory  as  large  as  France.  For  seven 
;  months  she  was  the  only  Protestant  missionary  in  Alaska,  and 
tor  a  year  the  only  one  at  Fort  Wrangel.  All  the  perplexities 
of  the  people,  religious,  physical,  social,  and  moral,  were  brought 
to  her  for  solution.  If  any  were  sick,  they  came  to  her  as  a  phy¬ 
sician  ;  if  any  were  dead,  she  was  called  upon  to  take  charge  of 
the  funeral.  If  husbands  and  wives  became  separated,  she  was 
the  peacemaker  to  bring  them  together.  If  difficulties  arose  as 
to  property,  she  was  judge,  lawyer,  and  jury.  If  feuds  arose 
among  tribes  or  families,  she  was  arbitress.  When  the  Indians 
called  a  convention,  she  was  elected  “  chairman.”  She  was 
called  upon  to  interfere  in  cases  of  witchcraft ;  and  when  a  white 
man  was  hanged  for  murder,  she  became  his  spiritual  adviser. 
Her  fame  went  far  and  wide  among  the  tribes.  Great  chiefs 
came  long  distances  to  enter  the  school  of  “  the  woman  that 
loved  their  people.”  She  had  charge  of  both  school  and  church, 
in  both  of  which  she  was  greatly  aided  by  Clah  and  another 
Fort  Simpson  Indian.  Alas !  before  the  year  was  out,  Clah  died 
of  consumption  at  the  early  age  of  thirty  years.  His  privations, 
probably,  shortened  his  life.  His  salary  was  only  ten  dollars  a 
month,  on  which  to  keep  himself  and  wife  and  child,  and  pay 
rent ;  and  he  lived  month  after  month  almost  entirely  on  fish. 
As  he  lay  upon  his  death-bed,  his  great  anxiety  was  lest  his  wife 
and  child  should  suffer  for  want  of  food.  Mrs.  McFarland 
assured  him  that  they  would  be  cared  for.  As  he  was  dying,  he 
said,  “  As  earth  fades  away,  heaven  grows  brighter ;  ”  and  turning 
to  his  weeping  wife,  he  said,  “Annie,  you  must  not  cry ;  Jesus 
knows  what  is  best.”  He  was  buried  by  Christian  Indians  at 
Fort  Simpson.  Dr.  Jackson  gives  his  portrait — a  fine,  intelli¬ 
gent  face — and  that  of  Mrs.  McFarland — a  countenance  of  noble 
and  commanding  expression. 

The  Presbyterian  Church  has  grandly  sustained  this  mission, 
contributing  in  two  years  $12,000.  They  have  now  a  church, 
school,  hospital,  and  industrial  home — the  latter  an  imperious 

necessity  to  rescue  girls  who  would  otherwise  fall  victims  to  the 
vice  of  wicked  white  men.  For  the  same  purpose  Mrs.  Crosby 
has  opened  a  Home  for  Indian  girls  at  Fort  Simpson,  which  hast* 
been  supported  hitherto  by  the  contributions  of  a  few  friends. 
Its  maintenance  is  fitting  work  for  the  Women’s  Missionary 
Society,  now  being  organized  in  Canada.  The  need  for  such  a 
home  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  pathetic  appeal  for  that 

at  Fort  Wrangel :  “  0  you  mothers  of  dear  young  girls — every 
one  whose  home  is  made  fairer  by  a  daughter’s  face — give  some- 


thmgl^^i/veuiese  other  gills  from  shame  aim anguisl^-some- 
thing  to  help  us  teach  those  other  mothers  how  great  a  boon  a 
maiden  may  be  at  their  own  fireside.”  The  results  of  our  Metho¬ 
dist  mission  at  Fort  Simpson  have  been  most  salutary  and  most 
marked.  The  converted  Indians  have  exhibited  a  high  Chris¬ 
tian  character.  They  carry  their  religion  with  them  wherever 
they  go.  They  travel  thousands  of  miles,  but  neither  wind,  tide, 
hunger,  nor  the  urgency  of  their  white  employers  can  induce 
them  to  travel  on  the  Lord’s  day.  They  yearn  to  tell  their 
countrymen  the  story  of  the  cross.  They  sorrow  over  the  ravages 
made  by  the  white  man’s  vices,  the  white  man’s  diseases,  and 
the  white  man’s  fire-water.  “  We  see  no  difference,”  said  one, 

“  between  killing  men  with  whiskey  and  killing  them  with  a 
gun.”  Our  own  heroic  Crosby  has  imperilled  his  own  life  by 
his  determined  opposition  to  the  liquor  traffic,  leading  some¬ 
times  to  the  forcible  destruction  of  the  casks  of  liquor  in  a 
drunken  Indian  camp. 

The  day-school  at  Fort  Simpson  numbers  about  120,  and  a 
large  Sunday-school,  in  three  sections,  is  taught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Crosby  and  Miss  Knott.  In  two  years  sixty  new  houses  have 
been  built  by  the  Indians,  and  the  whole  tribe  are  being  raised 
to  a  higher  plane  of  civilization.  The  Church  has  a  member¬ 
ship  of  258.  Mr.  Crosby  has  established  an  annual  industrial 
fair,  at  which  prizes  are  given  for  the  best  carving  in  wood  and 
silver,  the  best  gardens  and  vegetables,  the  best  sashes  and  doors, 
best  cured  salmon,  etc. 

As  at  Fort  Simpson  and  Fort  Wrangel,  so  at  Naas  River,  it 
was  converted  Indians  who  became  the  pioneer  missionaries  to 
their  pagan  countrymen.  The  mission  authorities  of  our  Church 
were  unable,  when  an  appeal  was  made  them  for  this  station,  to 
incur  any  further  expense.  But  at  a  prayer-meeting  held  in  the 
house  of  Mr.  McKay,  in  the  same  room  in  which  the  first  meeting 
was  held  in  1869  to  promote  the  spiritual  welfare  of  the  Indians 
of  Victoria,  spontaneous  contributions  of  $236  were  given,  and 
the  Rev.  A.  E.  Greene  was  sent  as  a  missionary  to  Naas  River. 
He  and  Mr.  Crosby  held  a  five  days’  meeting,  and  a  glorious 
revival  began.  Soon  a  congregation  of  500  attended  the  services 
and  100  met  in  class.  The  work  spread  throughout  the  surroundT 

ing  country,  and  from  the  forks  of  the  Skeena  to  Kit-a-mat  and 
Bella-Bella  and  Queen  Charlotte’s  Island— all  the  result,  together 
with  the  flourishing  missions  in  Alaska,  (may  we  not  say  ?)  of 

that  memorable  prayer-meeting  held  in  the  house  of  a  God¬ 
fearing  Methodist  at  Victoria,  eleven  vears  ago. 

Any  one  interested  in  the  cause  of  missions — and  what  Chris¬ 


tian  is  not  ? — will  find  this  wonderful  story  recorded,  with  many 
details  which  we  have  to  omit,  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  admirable  book 
on  “  Alaska  and  the  Missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast  ” — a  story 


of  more  absorbing  fascination  than  a  romance.  The  book  gives 
also  an  interesting  account  of  the  extent  and  resources  of  that 
country,  of  its  villages  and  native  tribes,  their  manners  and 
customs,  of  their  revolting  pagan  usages,  and  of  the  wonderful 
change  being  wrought  by  Christian  missions.  Is  not  this  moral 
transformation  more  than  a  tenfold  compensation  for  all  the  toil 
and  money  expended  on  the  Indian  missions  of  our  Church? 
and  an  incentive  and  summons  to  greater  zeal  in  a  cause  which 
God  has  so  abundantly  honoured  and  blessed  ? 


,  telescope, 

DAYl’OK,  OHIO. 


Last  Two  Books  Read. 


While  I  have  been  attending  an¬ 
nual  conferences,  the  last  two 
months,  I  have  read  two  books,  “A' 
Fool’s  Errand,”  written  by  Judge 
Tourgee,  and  “Alaska  and  Missions 
of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,”  written 
by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  These 
authors  have  told,  in  a  forcible  and 
interesting  manner,  much  respect¬ 
ing  the  condition  of  society  in  many 
of  the  southern  states  of  our  Union 
and  Alaska,  including  the  resources 
of  that  far-off  north-west  country, 
which  according  to  Dr.  Jackson’s 
showing  are  great,  and  will  become 
highly  valuable  to  the  United  States 
at  no  distant  day. 

These  authors  were  pre-eminently 
qualified  to  produce  such  books,  and 
give  full  and  accurate  statements 
respecting  the  subjects  upon  which 
they  write.  Dr.  Jackson  being  su¬ 
perintendent  of  Presbyterian  mis- 


I  sions  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  and 
Pacific  Coast,  and  going  to  Alaska, 
and  in  company  with  others  found¬ 
ing  a  mission  there,  meantime  ex¬ 
ploring  that  country  somewhat  ex¬ 
tensively,  Judge  Tourgee  being  an 
officer  in  the  Union  army  for  four 
years,  then  settling  in  the  South  at 
the  close  of  the  war,  and  living 
there  ever  since,  were  well 
qualified  to  write  the  aforesaid 
books;  and  they  did  their  work  well. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  show  the 
excellences  of  these  books  other 
than  to  say  that  they  treat  of  a  coun¬ 
try  and  people  with  whom  we  ought 
to  be  more  intimately  acquainted 
than  the  large  majority  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  North  are.  The  southern 
states  and  Alaska  are  parts  of  the  [ 
United  States  of  America,  and  are 
destined  to  exert  a  great  influence 
for  weal  or  woe  upon  the  other  por-  j 


tions  of  this  country.  In  Alaska 

J1  1  — j.  or>  nnn  -> 

Surely  these  people,  now  a  part  of 
the  population  of  the  United  States, 
ought  to  have  missionaries  sent 


among  them;  and  United  Brethren 
in  Christ  ought  to  bear  a  share  in 
this  work.  D.  K.  Flickinger. 
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Pacific  Coast.  By  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  New  York:1 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Publishers.  Price 
$1.50.  For  sale  by  Jansen,  McClurg 
&  Co. 

This  is  the  most  interesting  work 
upon  Alaska  we  have  yet  read.  This 
wonderful  country  hitherto  so  little 
known  is  the  great  island  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  traveler  can  en¬ 
joy  an  ocean  voyage  of  over  a  thousand 
miles  without  getting  out  to  sea  and 
without  sea-sickness,  the  trip  being 
made  through  channels  between  the 
island  and  main  land. 

It  is  the  region  of  the  highest  peaks 
of  the  United  States  and  also  of  its 
great  volcanic  system.  It  is  also  the 
great  glacier  region  and  abounds  in  hot 
and  mineral  springs.  It  contains  not 
only  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the 
United  States  but  also  of  the  world. 
The  river  Tukon  is  2000  miles  in  length, 
and  is  navigable  for  1500  miles.  It 
abounds  in  fish  and  fur  and  the  choic¬ 
est  pine  lumber  and  is  rich  in  minerals, 
coal  and  petroleum. 

The  book  abounds  in  useful  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  natives,  their  canni¬ 
bal  customs,  degradation  etc.,  and  the 
successful  efforts  which  have  been  made 
to  .some  extent  to  christianize  them. 


AL  VSK  A. ;  and  MISSIONS  ON  THE  PACIFIC 
COAST.  By  Rev,  aim.DON  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Dodd,  Mead&Co.,  N  Y.;  Katou,  Byou&Co.,. 
Grand  Rapids.  Price  $1.50. 

Men  of  tne  world  should  not  be  fright 
ened  from  the  reading  of  this  volume  by 
its  sub-title,  and  the  author’s  profession. 

The  latter  half  of  the  book  is,  indeed,  of 
special  interest  to  those  engaged  in  the 
work  of  Christianizing  the  race,  but  the 
rest  of  it  has  attractions  for  all  who  take 
pride  in  their  country.  In  compact  read 
able  form  it  gives  a  clfear  idea  of  the  re¬ 
sources  of  our  latest  acquired  territory. 

What  most  people  think  of  as  a  barren 
waste  is  shown  to  be  rich  in  furs,  minerals, 
fish,  and  timber,  and  to  be,  probably,  the 
future  dairy  farm  of  the  country  ;  while 
much  of  what  they  fancy  is  a  land  of 
eternal  snow  and  ice  is  shown  to  have  a 
climate  as  mild  as  Virginia.  Our  people 
1  have  much  to  learn  of  the  northwestern 
corner  of  their  country — which  is  to  them  j 
a  foreign  laud — and  in  the  volume  before 
us  they  may  begin  to  take  first  lessons 
and  hud  them  presented  in  attractive 
form. 
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AL«RT,,JI.TW1‘PPM OF  THE  NOR i  n 

PAI  IFIC  C  OA*T.  By  1  heldon  Jackeon,  D.D. 

Fullv  illustrated  New  York:  Dodd ,  Mead  Co. 

$l.f0  Ft.  Lonis:  H.  R.  H  ldreth  Printing  Co., 

407  N.  4th  Street. 

Dr.  Jackson,  an  excellent  likeness  of  whom 
faces  the  title  page,  has  well  been  called  the 
“Bishop  of  the  Kocky  Mountains.”  His 
diocese  however  (xtends‘all  over’  — from 
Colorado  to  Alaska.  A  genial  gentleman, 
an  inde‘atigable,courageous  explorer,  a  wide¬ 
awake,  devoted  servant  of  the  Church,  the 
volume  before  us  testifies  that  he  is  all  this, 
and  adds  much  information  concerning  far 
ofl  Alaska,  its  geography,  people,  spiritual 
need  and  what  is  doning  to  supply  that  need. 
An  exceedingly  interesting  book,  j 


Pitti  bic-rcj  'Teitcj  iro~ 

“ALASKA,  AND  MISSIONS  ON  THE  NORTH 
PACIFIC  COAST.”  By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Pittsburgh: 
W.  W.  Waters.  Fully  illustrated,  $1  50. 

There  is  a  two-fold  interest  in  this  book, 

first,  giving  an  admirable  history  of  the  coun¬ 


try  and  a  full  description  of  the  people,  their_ 

customs  and  habits;  second,  a  true  picture  of 
rmslon  work  of  different  denominations  in-_ 
thaf  far  off  country^,-  Few  persons  Eavean 
idea'of  the  greatness  and  wealth  of  Alaska;  it 
looks  as  if  Seward’s  prophecy  might  prove 
true,  that  it  will  require  “two  gen¬ 
erations  before  the  purchase  is  appre¬ 
ciated.’’  Its  vast  extent  of  territory  and  the 
wealth  of  mineral  resources,  should  command 
more  attention  than  has  heretofore  been 
awarded  the  country.  It  opens  a  new  field  of 
travel  and  uncovers  places  ot  mission  life  of 
which  but  little  was  known  heretofore.  Sterile 
as  the  soil  is,  there  is  much,  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  for  emigration;  and  the  religious  side  pre¬ 
sents  many  hopefnl  signs.  Dr.  Jackson  has 
attained  some  celebrity  for  his  sacrificing  la¬ 
bors  to  bring  the  excellencies  of  Alaska  before 
ihe  Christian  people  of  this  country  in  its  be- 
half.  The  book  is  profusely  illustrated  and 
handsomely  gotten  pj 


BUFFALO  COURIER 
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la  view  of  the  growing  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  Mr.  Seward’s  seven  million  purchase, 
Rsv.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  “Alaska  and  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,”  just  pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  is  a 
timely  book.  It  is  not  so  exhaustive  a  work  as 
that  of  Mr.  Dali,  but  it  gives  all  that  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reader  will  care  to  know  of  the  country, 
its  climate,  resources,  natural  phenomena  and 
population.  Dr.  Jackson  also  gives  an  inter¬ 
esting  history  of  missionary  operations  on  the 
bleak  shores  of  Alaska,  beginning  with  tho 
labors  of  the  Russian  priests  as  early  as  1793. 
It  was  in  1877  that  he  himself  arrived  in  the 
territory,  the  first  Presbyterian  ministor  who 
had  ever  visited  it  in  tho  interest  of  missions. 
He  found  the  Indians  eager  to  learn,  and  the 
little  school  already  opened  at  Fort  Wrangell 
crowded  with  pupils.  The  record  of  his  own 
and  others’  labors  among  the  degraded  abor¬ 
igines  and  of  the  fruits  which  even  now  are 
realized,  forms:a  most  interesting  contribution 
to  missionary  annals  and  testimony  to  the 
power  of  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ.  The  book 
Is  very  liberally  illustrated.  It  is  for  sale  in 
Buffalo  by  Peter  Paul  &  Bro. 

\  - 1/,./ 


To  most  persons,  Alaska  is  a  ter* 
ra  incognita ,  and  they  will  be 
prised  on  reading  tbis  book  to  learn 
i  not  Only  that  in  extent  of  territory 
it  is  greater  than  the  original  thir¬ 
teen  states,  and  indeed  larger  than 
all  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River j  but  is  largely  a 
land  of  broad  rivers,  grand  scenery, 
luxuriant  herbage  and  beautiful 
flowers,  and  that  it  contains  from 
thirty  to  sixty  thousand  inhabitants 
who  need  the  word  of  life.  That 
is  an  important  and  hopeful  missioj 
jjfield  is  clearly  shown  by  the  writ 
this  book,  and  jaU  ^j^i^e  ^awiake 
ChKetians  should  at  once  pr&pftre  a 
~*)y 'cS^tke  s'^e'and^a^l'Slty  read  1 

uni ■  ***^lwj  ■  ■  m  . 

lS-Kptensely  interesting. 
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Alaska:  and  Missions  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  P.  12mo.,  pp.  327.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale 
by  Ingham,  Clarke  &  Co.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio.  Price,  $1.50. 

The  esteemed  and  well  known  author 
of  this  volume  commenced  his  labors 
as  a  missionary  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  in  Alaska,  in  the  Summer  of 
1877,  and  since  that  time  has  labored 
zealously  in  behalf  of  the  ignorant  and 
degraded  people  of  that  land.  This 
book  gives  not  only  an  account  of  the 
various  missions  which  had  been  es¬ 
tablished  among  the  Alaskans  while 
under  Russian  rule,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  have  recently  been  started  by 
various  Christian  denominations  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  describes  very 
comprehensively  the  country  and  its  | 
native  inhabitants,  with  their  customs, 
superstitions  and  rites.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations,  drawn  on  the  spot, 
with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  the  author, 
add  interest  and  value  to  the  book.  In 
Jackson’s  opinion  Alaska,  before  many 
years,  will  be  found  to  be  a  great  ac¬ 
quisition.  Its  climate  is  far  better  than 
is  generally  supposed ;  its  soil  is  good, 
while  its  paining,  timber,  and  fishing 
•  resources  are  almost  inexhaustible.  ^ 


'Sir  *s 


••Alaska.”  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Published,  by  Docld,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
Tbis  is  the  work  of  another  missionary  and  is  a 


in  th e'" NT o rt  invest  ,  explaTfts  the  r'fe^fSSfces  cif  uie 
country,  the  character  of  its  people,  the  lruita 
of  mission  work  in  their  midst,  and  closes  tho 
volume  with  a  reference  to  the  future  of  Alas¬ 
ka  and  the  wide  field  there  is  there  for  pioneers 
of  the  Gospel  of  Christ. 
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Alaska. 

Rev  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  Presbyterian  mission¬ 
ary,  has  compiled  a  book  on  Alaska,  published 
by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co  of  New  York,  which  gives 
considerable  information  about  this  terra  incog¬ 
nita.  It  extends,  taking  in  its  numerous  islands, 
which  together  would  make  'a  state  as  large  as 
*  Maine,  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  Portland 
is  east  of  that  city.  Its  shore  line,  following  the 
bays  and  islands, measures  25,000  miles, more  than 
twice  the  length  of  both  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 

I 

coast  lines  of  the  rest  of  the  United  States.  It 
has  an  area  of  more  than  580,000  square  miles, 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  the  United  States  east 
I  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  North  Carolina, 
i  It  has  61  volcanoes,  whose  forces  are  said  to  be 
|  decreasing,  only  10  being  now  in  active  opera- 
j  tion.  From  its  mountain  range  lift  the  highest 
i  peaks  in  the  United  States — Mt  St  Elias  19,500 
feet  high,  Mt  Cook  16,000  feet,  and  many  others 
of  great  altitude.  It  rivers  are  among  the  larg¬ 
est,  the  Yukon  being  navigable  for  1500  miles 
and  for  1000  miles  it  is  from  one  to  five  miles  in 
width.  Capt  Butler,  the  English  traveler  who 
wrote  “The  Great  Lone  Land,”  describes 
prairies  which  it  takes  weeks  to  cross,  and  for¬ 
ests  of  pine  half  as  large  as  Europe.  The  chan¬ 
nels  between  the  islands  are  sometimes  less  than 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  wide,  and  yet  too  deep  to 
drop  anchor,  the  mountains  rising  from  the  water 
from  1000  to  8000  feet  and  covered  with  dense 
evergreen  forests  far  up  into  the  snow  that  caps 
their  summits,  from  which  rush  down  ava- 
[  lanches,  making  roads  to  the  water’s  edge. 

The  presumption  is  that  an  arctic  climate 
1  must  prevail,  but,  on  the  contrary,  owing  to  the 
Japan  gulf  stream,  the  winter  climate  of  south¬ 
ern  Alaska  is  as  mild  as  that  of  Kentucky. 
Where  we  should  look  for  perpetual  frost  the 
Kentucky  blue-grass  grows  in  rank  luxuriance', 
black  currants,  strawberries  and  cranberries 
grow  wild  and  almost  all  garden  vegetables 
flourish.  The  summer  is  short  but  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  luxuriant.  The  fisheries  are  unequaled, 
salmon  being  caught  weighing  60  pounds. 
Three  San  Francisfso  firms  caught  3000  tons  of 
codfish  off  the  Shujnajus  islands  last  year.  The  u 
Alaska  commercial  company  has  leased  the  Pri- 
byloff  islands  of  our  government  for  30  years  at 
an  annual  rental  of  $55,000,  while  it  pays  a 
royalty  of  $262,500  a  year  on  seal-skins.  This 
single  group  of  islands  has  paid  into  the  United 
States  treasury  over  $2,500,000  since  1871.  The 
total  fur  product  amounts  to  about  $1,000,000  a 
year.  The  missions  thus  far  established  report 
suceessful  progress,  and  some  of  the  native 
tribes,  the  Aleuts,  for  instance,  are  spoken  of  as 
amicable  and  more  or  less  civilized  through 
Russian  influences.  Senator  Seward  maintained 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  ! 
Pacific  Coast.  By  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  Philadelphia  : 
Claxton,  Remsen  &  Haffelfinger- 


It  gives  us  great  pleasure  to  see  a  book  on 
whose  accuracy  we  can  rely  as  giving  us  a 
fair  and  full  aceount  of  Alaska.  Dr.  Jack> 

son  the  author  is  a  Presbyterian  minister 
who  has  made  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
it  by  a  personal  visitation  of  the  country  he 
describes.  It  would  appear  that  Alaska 
excels  in  all  the  resources  of  a  rich  country 
Its  coast  line  exceeds  in  extent  the  re¬ 
maining  coast  line  of  the  United  States. 
Its  area  is  as  large  as  all  the  United  States  • 
east  of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Ala¬ 
bama,  Georgia,  and  North  Carolina.  In 
its  furs,  in  its  fisheries,  in  its  minerals, 
i  in  its  vegetable  productions,  it  is  a  won¬ 
derful  land.  At  Sitka  its  climate  is  equa¬ 
ble.  'The  natives,  while  exceedingly 
savage  in  some  respects,  are  yet  tractable, 
and  many  have  been  brought  under  Chris¬ 
tian  influences  by  the  devoted  male  and 
female  missionaries  and  teachers  who 
are  there  employed.  We  trust  that  the 
book  will  be  read,  and  we  know  it  will  be 
useful. 
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BOOK  TABLE. 

notices  of  new  publications. 

New  Books. 

ALASKA. 

“Alaska,”  and  the  Missions  on  the  North  Pa 
cific  Coast  could  find  no  more  truthful  and 
graphic  historian  than  the  author  of  this  book, 
itev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  It  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  has  an  excellent_ma&of_  the 
country.  The  narrative  is  intensely,  interest- 
ins'  and  stives  arPmsight  to  the  peoples,  customs 
aiiclLlLtO(3UiaAjl  'stlni  t'porifoii  jj  f_  o  u  rt  errit  or  v 
which  few  have  ever  found  means  to  obtain  l>e- 
fora  The 'opening-  chapter  is  devoted  to  n 
description  of  the  country  and  its  resources. 
Then  follow  chapters  upon  the  population,  cus¬ 
toms,  houses,  feasts,  religious  beliefs,  terriblo 
degradation  of  women,  etc.  Other  chapters 
detail  the  efforts  of  missionaries.  Greek,  Lu¬ 
theran,  and  American;  the  organization  of  the 
-  -  ■  •  •  anij  the  trials,  p 

and 


Presbyterian  missions  and  the  trials,  priva¬ 


tions,  discouragements,  opposition,  and  suc¬ 
cesses  met  with,  with  some  account  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  Methodist  missions 
ia  British  Columbia.  The  Presbyterian  mis¬ 
sions  are  now  only  three  years  old,  yet  a  church 
of  twenty-two  members  has  been  established  at 
Fort  Wrangel,  and  schools  have  been  estab¬ 
lished  there  and  at  Sitka,  which  are  accom¬ 
plishing  wonders  among  that  ignorant  people. 
The  perusal  of  the  facts  given  in  jhisbookyam-. 
'norTStr'tirTSwakeri  an  mmreItTlU--Lhat  lAllU. 
never  before  ielt.  liodu,  Mead  &  Co.,  JNevv 
York,  publishers^  For  sale  by  R.  G.  Wynkoop 
&  Co.,  booksellers. 
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Another  missionary  book  Is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon 
Jackson's  account  of  “  Alaska,  and  Missions  on 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,”  also  published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.  There  Is  some  preliminary  informa-  j 
tion  a*bout  Alaska  itself,  which  is  taken  from  | 
.official  reports  and  other  sources  not  generally 
accessible,  and,  like  most  official  declarations  on 
the  subject,  represents  the  Alaskan  climate  as 
much  better  thaji  would  be  interred  from  the 
latitude.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  there  are 
tracts  in  Alaska  which  possess  summers  so  mild 
that  products  of  the  temperate  zone  thrive  in 
them  ;  but  the  condition  of  the  people  suiiiciently 
show  s  that  the  general  character  or  the  climate  is 
Arctic.  Dr.  Jackson,  however,  is  naturally  in¬ 
terested  in  his  own  work  much'  more  than  in  the 
scene  of  it.  lie  describes  the  people  only  in  order 
to  show  the  dept  h  of  the  degradation  from  which 
he  and  his  coadjutors  are  trying  to  rescue  them  ; 
and  three-founhs  of  his  book  are  given  up  to  a 
recital  of  the  progress  of  ins  mission.  This  is  of 
interest,  of  course,  to  the  subscribers  to  his 
mission,  but  the  reader  who  infers  from  the  title 
of  the  hook  that  It  Is  a  satisfactory  description  of 
Alaska,  or  of  its  Inhabit  ants  will  be  disappointed. 


Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  N orth  Pacific  Coast, 
VBy  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  'D.  Fully 

^ijstruted.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Pultjjisfcers. 

Ha<j\it  been  prophesied  a  hundred 
years  back  that,  three  generations  thence, 
the  United  States  would  include  within  its 
borders  a  single  territory  whose  area  of 
577,390  square  miles  would  be  about  equal 
to  that  of  the  thirteen  original  states  and 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Ohio,  Louisiana, 
Indiana  and  Mississippi  combined,  the 
prophet  would  have  been  regarded  not 
only  as  without  honor  in  his  own  country 
but  everywhere  else.  And  yet,  to-day, 
Alaska  is  a  territory  of  the  United  States, 
whose  square  miles  are  of  the  area  above 
siated.  Two  congressional  reports  respect¬ 
ing  Alaska  have  been  given  to  the  public, 
thus  far,  bnt  we  believe  this 
is  the  first  authenticated  volume 
on  this  subject  outside  of  the 
government,  which  has  appeared.  Its 
author  who  has  been  a  superintendent  of 
home  missions  in  the  far  west,  made  a  tom- 
through  Alaska  last  summer,  and  declares 
the  results  of  his  journeys  in  these  well- 
written  pages.  The  ground  covered  by 
him  embraces  the  natural  phenomena  of 
this  immense  region,  its  divisions,  vol¬ 
canoes,  mineral  springs,  furs,  fisheries, 
lumber,  copper,  iron,  gold,  population, 
customs,  houses,  dances,  feasts,  religious 
beliefs  and  cremation. 

The  author  also  informs  us  as  to  the 
degradation  of  Indian  women  in  Alaska, 
and  the  horrible  treatment  to  which 
females  are  subjected.  He  gives  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  missions  in  that  partially  ex¬ 
plored  land,  and  of  the  efforts  of  the 
church  of  England  in  British  Columbia, 
on  the  border  o  f  Alaska.  Eighty-seven 
illustrations  serve  to  render  more  intelli¬ 
gible  this  work,  which  will  doubtless  be 
eagerly  perused  by  many. 

For  sale  by  H.  B.  Nims  &  Co.,  Cannon 
Place  Bookstore,  Troy. 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  th&  North  Pacific  Coast. 

tsy  Rev.  J.  Sti-jilou  Jacason,  D  D.  New  Yura: 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

All  the  resources  of  that  far  away  possesion  of 
the  United  States  are  given  In  this  volume  |u  a 
manner  which,  if  rather  drlar  and  prosier  imi 
necessary,  is  yet  full  aud  detailed.  It  is  copious® 
Illustrate  with  cuts  of  Alasklan  curiosities,  im- 
plemejc^ly  etc.,  and  possesses  some  scientific 
mer'CSs  well  as  useful  information  for  missionary 
enterprises. 


THE  EVENING  HERALD. 


. 
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Syracuse,  Thursday,  April  15,  1S80, 


Or.  Jutkoxu’s  “\lasfca.” 

It  is  an  odd  fact  to  be  recorded  of  a  people 
as  enterprising  as  ours  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  part  of  our  territorial  domain  which 
has  given  rise  to  the  most  lively  controversy 
since  it  fell  into  our  possession  is  the  one 
which  is  actually  the  least  known.  The 


province  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  us  by  Rus¬ 
sia  in  1867  for  the  sum  of  seven  undone  half 
million  dollars,  and  the  incidents  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  excited  much  comment  and 
unfavorable  to  the  administration  then 
in  power.  Ever  since  tlfat  time 


the  newspapers  have  vied  with 
each  other  in  presenting  discouraging 
reports  as  to  the  climate,  soil,  inhabitants, 
government  snd  industries,  some  of  the  data 
being  drawn  from  official  and  others  from 
uucfficiai  sources,*  but  all  tendiug  to  one 
general  conclusion — that  our  acquisition 
was  an  incubus  which  we  could  better  affjrd 
to  give  away  than  to  keep.  Throughout  the 
discussion  has  run  a  train  of  political  fault¬ 
finding,  which  has  left  unprejudiced  minds 
somewhat  iu  doubt  as  to  how  much  of  the 
testimony  to  accept  as  worthy  and  how 
much  to  reject  as  warped  and  unfair. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  whose  book 
on  Alaska  lies  on  our  table,  visited  the  penin¬ 
sula  on  a  religious  mission,  and  made  care¬ 
ful  notes  of  what  he  saw  and  heard.  His 
work  may  be  acquitted  of  the  political  bias 
which  affects  most  of  the  other  reports  that 
have  come  to  us,  though  it  is  not  unnatural 
that  It  should  treat  everything  from  a  relig¬ 
ious  point  of  view.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there 
is  no  question  that  he  has  made  a  most  in¬ 
teresting  monograph,  which  will  be  read 
with  eagerness  from  one  end  of  our  country 

to  the  other.  The  pleasantest  chapters  for 
general  perusal  are  those  which  describe  na¬ 
tive  manners  a.nd  customs..  Here,  for  exam¬ 
ple,  is  an  account  of  the  abodes  In  which 
the  Alaskans  live: 

Their  houses  are  generally  built  along  the 
beach  at  the  edge  of  high  tide.  They  are 

Dr.  Jackson’s  account  of  the  degradation 
of  the  native  women,  the  practice  of  poly¬ 
gamy  and  witchcraft,  and  the  efforts  mane 
by  the  missionaries  for  the  amelioration  of 
the  condition  of  the  people,  are  fail  of 
iut.ereB_t.  We  should  be  glad  if  the  space 
werclit  our  disposal  to  make  copious  quota¬ 
tions.  There  are  also  6ome  valuable  facts 
in  the  book  concerning  the  mineral  resources 
of  the  peninsula,  and  -he  fisheries,  but  most 
of  these  can  be  found  in  the  governmeut 
blue-books. 

Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York.  F/>r  sale  in  this  city  by  Jl.  G. 
!  Wynkoop  &  Company. 


f/ — Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New 
/York,  have  sent  out  an  interesting  and 
.instructive  volume  of  327  pages,  en¬ 
titled  “Alaska;  and  missions  of  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,  by  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.”  Some  months  ago  we  re¬ 
ceived  an  official  report  from  Washing¬ 
ton  containing  a  vast  deal  of  valuable 
information  in  regard  to  Alaska.  This, 
with  volume  now  under  notice,  will  give 
the  reader  about  all  the  information  con¬ 
cerning  that  country  he  would  be  likely 
to  desire.  Dr.  Jackson’s  work  is  very. 
valuable.  We  areglafl  ife  se~e  it  It  speaks 
Of  a ’much  better  country  than  most 
pedj.  le  Have  supposed  Alaska  to  be.  The ' 
price  of  the  book  is  $  r  50  per  c'opy 
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ALASKA,  by  Sbelden  Jaclrson.  Illustrated. 
New  York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Oo. ;  Grand  Kapids, 
Eaton,  Lyon  Co.  &1J50. 

This  is  a  rather  interesting  book,  all  about 
a  country  and  its  people  that  the  average 
American  readers  cares  little.  As  the  Na¬ 
tion  has  purchased  Alaska,  every  one  feels  it 
a  sort  of  duty  to  know  something  about  it. 
It  is  well  known  that  Mr.  Seward  declared 
,he  purchase  of  Alaska  the  most  important 
0t  of  his  official  life,  and  insisted  that  futuro 
generations  would  appreciate  it  while  the 
present  would  call  it  “  Seward’s  Folly.  ’  Ibis 
volume  contains  the  desirable  information 
concerning  that  frigid  land,  in  attractive 
form. 
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Another  book  from  the  same  house  and  of 
a  s^rndar  character  is  Alaskx,  by  the  Rev. 
.heloou  Jackson,  ft  is  the  report  of  a  mis- 
smeary  who  was  stationed  in  that  part  of 

7®reisa  g.reat  variet7  of  information 

given  respecting  the  land,  its  character  nro 
auction  and  capacity,  it s  people,  their 

manners  habits  and  customs.  Ifc  is 

lolly  iWrated  .ud  has  threa  0‘ 
meps.  (ifis  a  book  which  ought  to  have  a 

.ssm k- "•*«>*»  «.*«£** 
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Alaska,  and  the  Missions  on  the  Noet^ 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jack-son,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated,  Now 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  bhIo  in 
Da)  ton  by  J.  H.  Tnouius  &  Co. 

Alaska,  although  a  territorial  pos¬ 
session  of  tho  United  States,  is  literally 
an  unknown  country  to  our  people  | 
The  volume  befoio  us,  of  327  pages,  | 
will  tend  to  greatly  enlighien  this  ig¬ 
norance.  Alaska  is  not  altogether  the 
bleak  and  barren  country  that  the 
popular  idea  picturos  it.  Aside  from 
its  valuable  resources  in  furs  and  fish¬ 
eries,  which  constituted  the  loading 
motive  for  its  acquisition  by  our  Gov¬ 
ernment,  it  abounds  in  mineral  woaltb, 
such  as  coal,  petroleum,  copper,  irou, 
and  even  gold.  In  some  portions  tim¬ 
ber  abounds.  In  these  parts,  too,  oven 
the  climato  is  agreeablo,  and  between 
the  mountains  and  the  sea  are  many 
many  natural  prairies,  with  a  rioh  soil 
of  vegetable  mould  and  clay,  covered 
with  porennial  grasses.  All  that  is 
attractive,  as  well  as  all  that  is  repul 
sive,  both  iu  the  land  and  in  the  peo^ 
pie,  is  ao  graphically  set  forth  in  the 
tq i u me ~b elore  us,  that  it  is  not  only 
“as  interesting  as  a  novel,”  but  is  a 

solid  and  p o rmanent  '  o o n t r it> u tic n 

usjijjtil  knowledge.  i  I 
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BOSTON,  MASS.,  SATURDAY,  JULY  10  1880 

Two  accounts  of  missionary  labor  in  wild  and 
remote  region,.  The  t(tM  au  M 

r«on,oe,0rf0i,  ‘l*  '“““J.  »”d  netnral 

sonrees  of  Alaska,  gives  a  detailed  report  of  the 

various  missions  established  among  the  natives 

whose  aptitude  for  learning  seems  in  some  degree 

to  repay  the  efforts  of  their  teachers,  especially 

■"»■»*  .rrnrw,:v8h:brr  izi°8  *- 

€§nstm  ^ecretarg. 

Hartford, 


Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  touch  the  two  extremes  of 
our  continent  in  two  volumes,  which  are  simul¬ 
taneously  published  by  them— Alaska, and  Mis¬ 
sions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast ,  by  Rev.  Shel- 
den  Jackson,  D.  D.,  in  which  the  writer,  with 
abundant  illustrations,  gives  U6  in  a  popular 
form  all  desirable  information  about  this  new 
possession  -ot  ours,  and  inclines  to  the  opinion  of 
Seward  that  in  two  generations’  time  the  acqui¬ 
sition  will  be  appreciated,  if  not  before; 


Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  New 
York  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by 
Pond  &  Childs,  Hartford. 

This  is  a  very  entertaining  and  instruc¬ 
tive  book.  What  we  used  to  see  in  our 
geographies  as  the  Russian  Possessions, 
became  in  1867  by  purchase  at  $7,200,000 
a  part  of  our  own  country  under  the  name 
Alaska,  a  word  which  means  “a  great 
country  or  continent,”  and  it  is  as  large  as 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union 
with  the  great  Northwest  Territory  added. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  been  for  some  years  a 
missionary  in  Alaska  and  has  organized  a 
church  there.  His  account  of  his  and  other 
missionary  laborers  is  very  interesting.  _ 
He  gives  also  descriptions  of  the  country, 
climate,  soil,  business,  etc.,  with  the 
j  peculiarities  of  the  people.  The  great 
number  of  portraits  and  other  pictorial 
illustrations  adds  very  much  to  the  inter- 
esTand  value  of  the  volume.  Capt.  Ebe- 
nezer  Morgan,  who  has  been  there  whal¬ 
ing  and  fur- trading,  said  at  a  New  York 
ladies’  missionary  meeting,  “I  have  read 
all  that  my  Bro.  Sheldon  Jackson  has 
published  concerning  Alaska,  and  I  know 
of  but  one  mistake  he  makes.  He  does 
not  say  enough.  He  has  not  told  you  one 
half  of  the  degradation  of  those  Northern 
Indians,  and  I  do  not  know  where  the 
suffering  comes  heavier  than  on  the 
women,  who  are  slaves  and  beasts  of  bur¬ 
den.  ” 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  has  ma.de f  -“Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,”  by  Dr 
himself  very  lively  in  Home  Missionary  Sheldo^  Jackson,  may  be  said  to  be  a  particularly  successful 
matters  in  all  our  new  West.  He  must'book.  With  marked  ability  and  skill — the  cpitlipi  has — man. 
love  to  travel.  We  hear  of  him  in  Col-aged  to  put  the  reader  in  possession,  vividly  and  accurately, s)L 
orado,  Utah,  Arizona,  Oregon,  and  e.venthe  facts  in  the  case_relat,ing  to  that  out-of-the-way  corpgr  pf  our 
in  Alaska.  Billings,  Iiarbourne  &  Oo.Tnpional  domain.  The  numerous  illustrations,  many  of  them  tak- 
of  this  city  have  sent  us  a  copy  of  his  en  from  public  documents  belonging  to  the  U.S.G-overnment,  are 
volume  entitled  “Alaska  and  Missions  on  of  indispensable  use.  Abundant  information  is  given  relating 
the  North  Pacific  Coast,’  published  by  to  the  natural  peculiarities  of  the  country,  the  characteristics  of 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  1  ork.  In  the  native  people,  their  habits  of  life,  superstitions,  and  unim- 
this  12  mo  of  327  pages  the  author  gives  agitable  degradations.  But  over  against  this  is  given  an  account 
us  the  results  of  considerable  reading  andGf  the  efforts  that  have  been  made,  especially  by  the  Presbyte- 
of  personal  observation  respecting  t  ierian  aud  Methodist  missionary  societies  to  evangelize  the  Alas- 
ivast  region  which  the  United  States  ia\  e  pn[pang  an(j  Eskimos.  There  is  thus  presented  the  sharpest 
[possessed ,  without  gieat  \  impio\  mg, Contrasts  of  darkness  and  light,  as  seen  in  the  actual  efficacy  of 

during  more  t  inn  a  c  e<  -u  <  .  ^  \\  on  ( — g0Spe]  0f  Christ  to  reach  the  lowest  and  to  transform  worse 

irrmossihle,  to  find  elsewhere  in  the  saint 


t  i  -  - - .-  .  ,.  .•  than  brutes  into  sanctified  manhood  and  womanhood.  Such 

l‘i0iniH'J.N  ■ s< ‘  n‘ ■■  I,- “  <"<ma  v lU  ,V  '’V  books  as  this  should  go  into  all  Sunday-school  libraries.  (New 
Alaska,  especially  as  respects  the  moial  ■■  ■  '  ■■■  ■  -  y-  - - srrrrrr — - - - 

amTreligious  state  of  the  people,  and  tlielork:  Dot  >  Mea  &  Co-  *  0  J 

efforts  made  within  a  tew  years  to  do  an 

evangelizing  work  there.  the  narrative 

of  these  efforts  is  interesting.  They  were 

[commenced  in  18 1  6,  but  it  was  not  till 

August,  1877,  that  Mrs.  McFarland,  ■ 

widow  of  a  Presbyterian  missionary,  took 
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up  her  residence  in  the  territory.  She 
deserves,  we  think,  the  tributes  that  are 
paid  her  in  this  volume.  The  difficulties 
met  with  are  very  serious,  but  it  is  grati¬ 
fying  that  our  Presbyterian  brethren  have 
found  so  many,  and  apparently  so  effi¬ 
cient,  ministers  and  teachers  for  the  work. 

Aside  from  the  matters  pertaining  to 
the  missionary  work  thus  begun,  the 
book  contains  a  great  deal  which  is  of  in 


Mr.  William  H.  Dali  in  his  volume  “Alaska 
and  its  Resources,”  gave  the  first  reliable  informa¬ 
tion  in  regard  to  Mr.  Seward’s  much  derided  pur¬ 
chase,  but  Mr.  Dali’s  volume  was  so  expensive 
that  the  information  that  it  gave  was  not  very 
generally  disseminated  and  we-  therefore  welcome 
Mr.  Jackson’s  cheaper  volume  as  a  means  of  cor¬ 
recting  many  wide-spread  wrong  impressions  in  1 
regard  to  our  largest  and  remotest  territory.  It 


terest  respecting  the  country  and  its  in-  will  surprise  many  readers  to  learn  that  the  win- 


habitants.  As  many  as  a  hundred  pic¬ 
torial  illustrations  are  given.  Some  of 
these  are  quite  helpful  to  a  better  impres¬ 
sion  of  the  strange  region  and  scenes  re¬ 
ferred  to.  They  are  not  quite  so  good 
specimens  of  the  engraver  s  art  as  we 
might  expect  in  these  days.  From  a 
purely  critical  point  of  view,  we  might 
object  to  this  book  as  not  so  good  as  it 
[ought  to  be.  But  Dr.  Jackson  is  not  a 
man  of  leisure,  who  has,  plenty  of  time 
to  work  up  a  book  in  the  most  ideal  man¬ 
ner.  Jie  has  stirred  up  people  to  do 
something  for  the  good  of  the  Alaskans, 
and,  viewed  with  reference  to  the  same 
practical  end,  his  book  deserves  a  wel¬ 
come.  We  may  expect  good  to  come 
from  its  publication. 


ter  climate  of  the  southern  part  of  Alaska  is  the 
winter  climate  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 
The  greatest  degree  of  heat  recorded  at  Siika  for 
forty-five  years,  was  87  °  and  of  cold  4  °  below  zero. 
Unalaska  abounds  in  grasses,  we  learn  from  this 
book,  and  is  an  excellent  grazing  country.  The 
whole  territory  is  rich  in  furs,  fisheries,  lumber, 
coal,  petroleum,  copper  iron,  sulphur  and  gold. 

“Alaska  covers  over  580,107  square  miles,  an  area 
equal  to  the  original  thirteen  states  of  the  Union, 
with  the  great  “Northwest  Territory”  added,  or 
in  other  words,  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  and  north  of 
Alabama  and  North  Carolina.  *  -*  *  Ac- 
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A  Fomewhat  similar  volume  in  subject, 
though  difterfntly  treated,  and  published  by 
the  same  bouse  is  “  Alaska  and  Missiona  ori 
the  North  Pacific  Coast;”  by  Sheldon  Jack 
son  D  D.  Its  main  object  is  to  describe 
Remissions  in  Alaska,  in  the  North  Pacific 
Ocean,  the  latest  annexed  territory  of  the 
Uaited  States,  obtained  from  Russia  m  l 
He  tells  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing [in 
Alaska  and  the  adjacent  coast  by  Aujencam 
British  and  Russian  missionaries.  Churches 
have  been  built,  congregations  ot  converted 
heathens  organized  and  scboO'S  establish  . 
It  also  embraces  some  valuable  and  mtere  t 
ing  statistics  covering  the  various  featur^ 
interest  in  the  country.  Dr.  Ji^8onbrmg 
his  narrative  down  to  the  Ciose  of  last  ye  i  . 
His  book'  is  suitably  illustrated  with  portrans 
numerous  wood  engravings,  and  there 

flood  sized  map  of  Alaska  and  the  aa- 
ing  region.  On  Ff^e  by  C  ^xton,  R-m 
&  Haffelflcger.  Price  $1  50 

iVstou  (fouricr. 


lir.  Jackson’s  book  about  Alaska  is  a 
much  move  pretentious  utterance.  While  dealing 
largely  with  the  successful  work  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  a  great  deal  of 
space  is  given  to  descriptions  of  the  country  and  its 
resources  and  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  the  na¬ 
tives.  A  number  of  good  illustrations  add  largely  to 
the  valucof  the  book.  'Those  areTiotsimply  pictures  in 
the  abstract.' buTpicturesoTlhe  tilings  Uiat  no  amount 
of  mere  description  could  represent— idols,  houses, 
burial  places,  weapons  and  utensils,  and  the  natives 
t  he  ms  e  1  v  esA  Ad  de  d  toTTicse  is  a  carefiilly-prepared 
inajT^vf- Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson,  we  are  inclined  to 
think,  has  been  led  unconsiously  by  the  interest  that 
lie  himself  takes  in  the  country  to  present  it  in  far 
too  favorable  a  light;  certainly  his  statements  in  re¬ 
gard  to  its  material  resources  are  almost  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  recent  very  gloomy  report  upon  the 
country  published  by  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  However,  the  judicious  reader  can  throw 
off  a  moderate  discount  upon  the  score  of  the  author’s 
enthusiasm ;  and  as  the  first  really  careful  and 
ineasurqblycomnrchcnsive  work  upon  this  unknown 
land  (Tie  book  is  welcome  and  is  entitled  to  serious 
attention.'  '  ’  ~ 


Those  who  are  interested  in  missiobiyw  labors 
will  doubtless  find  a  religious  satisfaction  and  a 
mournful  pleasure  in  turning  the  pages  of  two  yol- 
limes  recently  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York.  One  Is  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson  D.D% 
and  is  entitled  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  the  other  is  from^lhe  pen  of  the  Rev. 
Titus  Coan  and  is  called  Adventures  in  Patagonia,  a 
Missionary’s  Exploring  Trip.  The  first  mentioned  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  the  last  has  an  introduction 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.  D. 
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Alaska  and  Patagonia.— Two  books  of 
travel,  from  the  pens  of  devoted  missionaries,' re¬ 
lating  to  countries  at  the  extreme  limits  of  the 
American  continent,  are  published  by  Messrs. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  of  New-York,  and  for  sale 
in  Albany  by  S.  R.  Gray,  each  making  a  hand¬ 
some  duodecimo  of  something  over  300  pages. 
The  titles  are  :  “Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast,”  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.;  and  “Adventures  in  Patagonia,”  i 
by  the  Rev.  Titus  Coan,  with  an  introduction 
.by  Dr.  Henry  M.  Field.  The  work  first  named, 
^  .  ,  'T  ^  which  is  accompanied  with  a  map  and  numer- 

CXtA  ous  woo(jcuts,  embodies  an  important  contribu- 

S  Q  iX.X^UL.  i  Ck  -W,  tion  to  knowledge,  and  will  have  value  for  many 

readers  not  especially  interested  in  the  matter 

}  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific)  of  christianizing  the  heathen  The  extent 
„  ,  „  cuii  ti  rvni  resources,  and  large  population  (such  as  it  is) 

Coast,  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  DJ,  our  ^a^tero  pioitoee,  TO  hardly  appre- 

Alaska  is  the  strangest,  wildest,  most  un-  ciated)  we  think)  by  tb9  intemgent  public  gen- 

known  part  of  our  great  country.  An  odd1  erapy ;  ana  Dr.  Jackson’s  vivid  descriptioB. 

purchase  it  was  thought  by  many,  when  '  must  open,  for  many  minds,  an  unexpected  rev- 
seven  millions  of  dollars  were  paid  for  it  by  elation, 
our  Government  to  Russia.  We  ought  to 
(know  something  about  it,  and  to  do  some¬ 
thing  in  the  way  of  Christianizing  its  wild  in¬ 
habitants.  This  volume  gives  us  much  use- 


ul  and  pleasant  information  respecting  this 

far  north-western,  costly  territory. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacif 
ic  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Illustrated.  Published  by  Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Price  $1.50. 
Sold  by  W.  J.  Shuey. 

This  is  a  welcome  work,  and  is  worthy 

an  extensive  sale.  We  have  kaown  as  yet 
but  little  of  the  character  of  this,  new  ac¬ 
quisition  to  our  territory.  This  book  will 
throw  immense  light  upon  it.  Alaska  has 
been  set  down  as  a  huge  "stone  pile,”  or  ice¬ 
berg.  The  author  of  this  book  teaches  us  that 
Alaska,  before  many  years,  will  be  found  to 
be  a  great  acquisition.  Its  climate  is  far  better 
than  is  generally  supposed;  its  soil  is  good, 
while  its  mining,  timber,  and  fishing  re¬ 
sources  are  almost  inexhaustible.  It  gives 
a  striking  detail  of  the  labors  of  the  author 
and  his  associates  as  missionaries;  and  also 
presents  a  good  view  of  the  work  of  other 
churches,  besides  that  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  with  which  the  author  is  connect¬ 


Ifaac  Ereett,  ISO  Elm  street,  Cincinnati. 

ALASKA,  and  Missions  of  the  North  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D., 
Fully  illustrated.  New  Y'ork:  Dodd,  Mead 
*&  Co.  Cincinnati :  For  sale  by  George  E. 
Stevens  &  Co..  39  West  Fourth  street,  pp. 
327.  Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  much  needed  book.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  people  generally  need  trustworthy  infor¬ 
mation  concerning  the  resources  of  a  region 
destined  to  prove  an  important  part  of  our 
territorial  possessions.  The  writer  is  the  first 
Presbyterian  minister  that  visited  Alaska 
in  the  interest  of  missions.  He  went  thither 
in  1877.  This- book  coptains  the  results  of  his 
observations  touching  the  features  of  the 
country  and  its  productions ;  its  popula¬ 
tion — their  customs,  religious  beliefs,  etc.;  the 
various  missions — Greek,  Lutheran,  Presbyter 
ian,  Methodist,  Roman  Catholic,  in  Alaska  or 
on  its  borders,  in  British  Colombia.  It  is  a 
work  whose  value  depends  more  on  the  novel¬ 
ty  of  its  communications  than  on  its  literary 
excellence,  though  in  a  literary  point  of  view 
it  is  respectable.  It  will  be  read  with,  great 
interest.  _  - - - — -  ;  •  " . 


ed.  The  first  part  of  the  book  presents  the 
sadly  heathen  features  and  practices  of 
that  country,  while  other  portions  show, 
the  success  of  the  gospel.  It  ha3  nearly  a 
hundred  excellent  illustrations.  The  por 
trait  of  the  author  appears  as  a  frontis-  | 
piece.  The  book  ought  to  awaken  a  deep 
missionary  zeal. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  By  Rev,  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.D.  Fully  illustrated.  New 
New  York :  Dodd,  Meade  &  Com¬ 


pany. 
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An  exceedingly  interesting  volume, 
justTsuch  as  the  Christian  side  of  the 
nation  can  well  rejoice  in  ;  as  to  them 
especially,  our  extreme  northwest  pos¬ 
session  promises  to  be  valuable— at 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacitic 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson.  D.  B. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  general  knowledge  regarding' 
Alaska  is  extremely  limited,  and  the 
public  interest  respecting  that  portion 
of  our  national  possessions  is  by,,  no 
means  extensive.  It  is,  however,  .shown 
by  this  volume  to  be  an  exceedingtyiaQ- 
teresting  region,  which  may  yet  ‘realise 
all  the  great  advantages  that'  Mr.  Sew¬ 
ard  claimed  for  it  when  he  '  urged  '  it? 
purchase  by  the  Government.  The 
author  of  this  work  presents  the  most 

conrplete  and  entertaining  account  of 

tEY cTu 1 1 i't i  y  a n d  its  people  yei*  j^iyen. 

The  volume  is  copiously  illustrated. 


least  for  the  present,  on  account  of  the 
rare  opportunity  it  gives  ot  introducing 
the  church  and  the  school  house  to  a 
barbarous  people. 

Ml 

'The  second,  as  the  tit  U  would  indicate,  is 
perhaps  one  of  the  most  comprehensive 
accounts  of  everything  in  connection  with 
a  missionary  life  in  that  far  oil'  latitude 
ever  offered  to  the  public,  and  while 
descriptive  chapters  are  full  in  every  de¬ 
tail,  it  also  gives  illustrations  and' maps 
to  better  portray  the  scenes  and  events 
winch  it  treats  of.  it  is  sold  for  SI  50 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  Bv  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Chicago; 
Jansen,  McCiurg  &  Co:  $1.50. 

This  is  a  volume  of  327  pages,  very  fully  illus¬ 
trated.  It  is  a  book  full  of  valuable  lapis  gi, 
history.  It  contains  a  folding  map  of  this  great 
country  of  580,107  square  miles,  the  most  recent 
acquisition  to  our  wealth.  As  the  United  States 
paid  the  round  sum  of  $7,200,000  for  it,  the 

owners  should  begin  to  inquire  something  of  its 
people  and  resources,  even  before  Alaska  knocks 
at  the  door  for  membership  as  a  dozen  or  more 
States.  Mr.  Jackson  gives  %  jif.rY  in  tell  meat 
tion  of-  -tin?  oountfV.  itB  resources 

_  department,  its  climate,  its  soil, 

tf  people,  and  tneir  h  i 
“aqntah  and  his  publishers  have  done  justice  to 
the  book.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Brady,  writing  from 
Alaska  under  date  of  May,  1878,  says: 
“There  has  been  no  ioe  in  Sitka  Jast 
winter,  and  very  little  snow  fell.”  “The 
tops  of  (he  rain-barrels,  did  not  freeze  to  the 
thickness  of  a  knife-blade."  He  speaks  of  the 
luxuriant  growth  of  nearly  all  garden  vegeta¬ 
tion.  A  very  intelligent  account  of  the  mission 
work  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  is  recited,  and 
promises  the  best  results.  is 


Tiie  new  discussion  of  Alaska  which 
has  sprung’  up  will  give  fresh  interest 
and  value  to  a  work  on  “  Alaska  and 
the  missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast," 
by  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  I).,  an  esteemed 
and  faithful  laborer  in  that  field,  just 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New' 
York.  It  gives  not  only  an  account  of 
the  various  missions  which  had  been 
established  among-  the  Alaskans  while 
under  Russian  rule,  as  well  as  of  those 
which  have  recently  been  started  by 
various  Christian  denominations  of  the 
United  States,  but  it  also  describes  very 
comprehensively  the  country  and  its 
native  inhabitants,  with  their  customs, 
superstitions  and  rites.  A  large  num¬ 
ber  of  illustrations,  drawn  on  the  spot, 
with  a  fine  steel  portrait  of  the  author, 
add  interest  and  value  to  the  book. 
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TRAVEL. 

Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Faciflc 

Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Hully  illustrated.  New  York  :  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.,  publishers.  1  rol.,  327  pages;  price, 

cloth,  $1.50. 

Dr.  Jackson  is  wrell  known  as  the  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
in  the  Par  West,  and  his  opportunities 
for  giving  a  truthful,  and  therefore  re-! 
liable,  account  of  the  customs,  religion, 
inodes  of  life,  etc.,  of  the  people  of  that 
far-away  region  of  Alaska,  have  been 
of  the  best.  ~  There  is  much  that  is  new 
snid  strange  in  this  book.  Alaska,  to 
tlie  general  reader,  ~IT*almost  an  un¬ 
known  land.  Located  away  off  in  what 
has  been  called  “  the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  universe,”  and  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  Arctic  icebergs, 
its  inaccessibility  and  its  bleakness 
have  combined  to  keep  the  world  ri 
partial  ignorance  of  it.  Here,  however, 
the  best  of  Alaska  is  brought  forward. 
Its  peculiar  geographical  features  and 
position,  its  wonderful  scenery,  are  de¬ 
scribed  and  its  resources  enlarged  upon. 
To  the  religious  and  mission-interested 
reader,  the  most  attractive  portions  of 
the  book  will  be  those  chapters  record¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  in 
their  endeavors  to  elevate  the  natives 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  idolatry  in  which  they  have  so 
Jong  existed.  Cannibalism,  polygamy, 
infanticide,  widow-burning,  the  murder 
of  the  old  and  feeble  still  prevail,  but 
the  civilizing  and  humanizing  efforts  of 
the  Christian  teachers  there  are  not 
without  reward.  Gradually,  but  surely, 
the  work  of  reform  is  progressing.  The 
natives,  though  brutish  in  their  habits 
and  instincts,  are  tractable  and  the 
youth  especially  docile  and  teachable. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  For 
{sale  by  Jansen,  McGlurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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— A  more  interesting  and  Important 
work  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Alaska 
and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  from 
the  same  publishers  as  the  preceding.  Dr. 
Jackson  describes  the  geography,  produc3 
tions,  races,  religious  opinions,  and  customs] 
of  the  country,  aud  gives  the  result  of  mission-J 
ary  labors  among  the  people  up  to  this  time.. 
Their  ethnography  and  religion  have  not  yel 
been  well  worked  up.  They  seem  to  be  docih 
and  intelligent.  The  work  is  a  valuable  one. 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.D.  Fully  illustrated.  12mo,  pp.327.  New 
ITork  :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

We  are  pleased  to  announce  this  book  to  the 
reader,  as  we  are  of  those  who  regard  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  Alaska  by  the  United  States  as  a  grand 
6troke  of  diplomacy,  and  one  of  the  most  bril¬ 
liant  events  during  Mr.  William  H.  Seward’s  occu¬ 
pancy  of  the  Washington  State  Department.  Ike 
character  of  this  vast  Territory  is  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Dr.  Jackson.  Even  far  north,  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Yukon,  the  warmth  of  the  sum¬ 
mer  clothes  the  land  with  verdure  and  flowers, 
and  permits  the  gardener  to  raise  a  great  variety 
of  vegetables  and  fruits,  while  the  southern 
regions — the  Aleutian  and  Sitkan  districts — offer 
to  the  colonist  opportunities  almost  unsurpassed 
in  any  other  country  for  agricultural,  mining, 
and  lumber  enterprises..  The  ordinary  maps  do 
scant  justice  to  the  island  wealth  of  the  Alaskan 
waters.  The  great  Alexander  Archipelago,  which 
extends  300  miles  from  north  to  south,  and  75 
miles  east  and  west,  contains  over  1,100  Islands. 
There  are  other  groups  of  islands — the  Kadiak 
and  Aleutian  being  noteworthy.  We  are  given 
many  data  from  high  authority  concerning  the 
resources  of  the  Territory  and  its  immense  pros¬ 
pective  value  to  the  United  States. 

The  efforts  by  missionaries  to  improve  the  con¬ 
dition  of  the  natives  of  the  Territory  constitute 
the  larger  portion  of  the  book.  Such  is  the  low 
moral  state  of  the  Alaskans  that  Christianity  has 
a  wide  field  there.  Probably  no  other  people  can 
be  found  among  whom  women  are  more  oppressed 
and  degraded.  In  their  behalf,  schools  and  asy¬ 
lums  have  been  already  organized.  At  Fort 
Wrangell  a  Presbyterian  mission  was  established 
in  August,  1877,  by  Dr.  Jackson  and  a  lady,  and 
it  has  done  very  much  for  the  people  of  the  region 
in  which  it  is  situated. 

We  commend  the  book  to  those  who  would 
have  a  realizing  glimpse  of  this  new  and  great 
section  of  our  country,  and  to  the  philanthropical 
who  would  have  the  heathen  Christianized. 

btrks  <Mjuv~ 


yUjA  i  ’r  T  Kev-  ^eldon  Jackson  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.),  is  a  fully  illustrated  book  upon 
this  portion  of  our  domains,  and,  though  rather 
aiyly  and  statistically  writtert,  is  interesting  for  the 
imormation  it  conveys.  A  large  portion  "is  given 
to  the  account  of  missionary  labors  anions  the 
natives,  and  especially  to  the  McFarland  Home 
tor  the  education  and  'protection  of  young  girls  at 
fort  Wrangell. 


Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  By  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.d. 
Ihilly  illustrated.  [New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co.]  12mo,  cloth,  pp.  327. 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  a  variety 
of  information.  The  author  gives  a  descrip- 
|  tion  of  Alaska,  its  physical  geography,  the 
,  character  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants,  its 
climate,  resources,  and  superstitions.  He 
traces  the  history  of  the  missionary  work  done 
there — in  the  way  of  establishing  churches' 
and  schools— by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  adds  a  sketch  of  what  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  Church  Missionary 
Society  of  England  and  by  the  Methodists  in 
British  Columbia,  on  the  borders  of  Alaska.  < 
The  hook  shows  what  may  be  called  a  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  a  literary  spirit.  The  author 
tells  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  straightforward 
way,  without  much  regard  for  method. 
Those  who  desire  information  concerning 
that  comparatively  unknowTn  portion  of  our 
national  domain  will  find  plenty  of  it  in  these 
pages. 


Set 
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Alaska  and  this  Missions  on  the 
North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev. 
Shoidon  Jackson.  Fully  illustrated. 
Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New 
York.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Har- 
bourne  &  Co. 

The  growing  importance  of  this  north¬ 
ern  territory  makes  all  information  of 
its  resources  and  condition  most  accept- 
able  to  the  American  public.  The  pres- 
j  ont  volume  is  a  cotnprehensive  book, 
giving  a  full  description  of  the  country 
its  productions,  customs,  religions,  peo¬ 
ple,  traditions,  climate,  mineral  springs 
and  laws.  The  illustrations,  which  are 
numerous  and  well  executed,  are  mostly 
of  the  peculiar  manufactures  and  im¬ 
plements  of  the  natives  and  their  homes, 
and  of  the  mission  church  establish¬ 
ments  there.  Considerable  space  is 
given  to  a  most  intelligent  portrayal  of 
the  religions  condition  of  the  people, 
and  in  connection  with  the  pictures  of 
the  churches  there,  give  us  a  very 
good  idea  of  what  has  been  done  for 
liis  distant  dependency.  Dr.  Jackson, 
iy  the  publication  of  this  volumo  at  this 
i mg)1  lias  answered  a  growing  demand 

for  information,  and  has  given  to  the 

world  a  much  needed  fund  oT  inatorial 
facts.  “  ~ — - - — — 


ALASKA  AND  MISSIONS  ON  THE  NORTH  PACIFIC 

COAST.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Cloth,  12010. 

Pp.  327.  Nevv-York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by 

Ulbrich  &  Kingsley.  $1.50. 

Alaska  is  indeed  a  great  country,  being  as  large 
as  all  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
.north  of  the  Carolinas.  From  Dr.  Jackson’s  ac¬ 
count  it  would  seem  that  in  some  respects  it  very 
strongly  resembles  the  island  of  Ceylon, 

“  Where  every  prospect  pleases 
And  only  man  is  vile.” 

The  resources  of  the  country  are  certainly  great, 
and  the  climate  far  milder  than  would  seem  possi¬ 
ble  at  so  high  a  latitude,  but  it  any  portion  of  the 
world  certainly  needs  governing  and  Christianizing 
this  is  the  portion.  It  would  seem  that  so  far  the 
removal  of  Russian  authority  has  been  an  almost 
unmixed  evil  to  the  inhabitants.  We  give  them  no 
government  at  all,  but  leave  them  to  their  own  de¬ 
vices,  which  are  far  from  sweet.  The  plan  of  this 
work  is  rather  confused,  and  renders  it  difficult  for 
the  reader  to  decide  whether  the  impressions  he 
derives  are  from  the  authority  of  Dr.  Jackson  or 
from  those  of  the  several  other  authorities  quoted  by 
him.  The  number  of  illustrations  scattered  through 
the  volume  is  almost  as  great  as  the  diversity  in 
their  merit.  Not  that  any  are  very  good,  but  some 
go  almost  as  far  into  the  depths  of  artistic  total  de¬ 
pravity  as  the  cuts  which  adorn  Mark  Twain’s 
I  books. 


C|c  Cfjrisimu  frakr, 
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Thursday,  May  27,  1880. 


ALASKA 
COA  S  1' . 
York: 


ASD  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
By  .Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  New 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


As  a  sketch  of  the  recently  acquired  coun¬ 
try — as  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  natives,  and  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  missionary  movements,  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  book  is  replete  with  interest.  The 
style  is  not  very  ambitious,  but  the  matter 
is  attractive. 


A  part  of  our  own  country,  not  too  well, 
known,  is  brought  to  the  attention  of  readers 
through  the  “Alaska”  of  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson-  It  is  now  thirteen  years  since  Mr. 
Seward  completed  the  purchase  of  our  north-' 
western  possession  from  Russia,  paying  what 


?rall 


was  gene  y  regarded  as  a  very  great  price 
($7,200,000)  for  many  square  miles  of  frozen 
land,  and  glaciers  intermingled  with  morel 
than  the  dsual  number  of  volcanoes  and  hot; 
springs  for  variety.  But  it  seems  that  Alaska 
is  more  valuable  than  was  at  first  supposed, 
The  Russians  never  explored  it  for  any  other 
purpose  than  to  obtain  furs,  and  this  trade  isj 
now  worth  annually  $1,000,000.  Owing  t<j 
the  Siwo  Kuro,  a  warm  ocean  stream  not  urn 
like  the  gulf  stream  of  the  Atlantic,  the  en¬ 
tire  northwest  coast  of  North  America  isj 
bathed  in  warm  air,  and  made  to  resemble  the 
cl  mate  of  England.  Thermometric  observa-  ; 
tions  taken  at  Sitka  for  the  last  forty-five  ! 
years,  show  that  it  possesses  a  winter  climate 
no  more  severe  than  that  of  Kentucky.  The 
thermometer  recorded  below  zero  only  four 
times  in  these  forty-five  years,  and  the  ex- 
tremest  cold  was  only  four  degrees  below.  At 
this  place  cabbages,  peas,  carrots,  parsnips, 
turnips,  lettuce,  radishes,  onions,  and  gener¬ 
ally  such  vegetables  as  require  in  our  latitude 
only  a  part  of  the  summer  to  mature  in, 
flourish.  Red  and  black  currants,  gooseberries, 
cranberries,  raspberries  and  several  others  come 
to  maturity.  The  region  around  and  south  of 
Sitka  abounds  in  dense  forests  of  large  trees;! 
the  fisheries  are  as  rich  as  any  in  the  world,; 
and  the  Seal  islands,  St.  George  and  St.  Paul, 
furnish  the  world  the  greater  portion  of  its) 
supply  of  these  much-desired  furs.  In  the  last 
nine  years  the  United  States  government  has 


received  for  its  rental  of  these  islands  the  sum, 
of  two  and  a  half  million  dollars.  The  greater! 
part  of  Alaska  is  further  south  than  either, 
Norway  or  Sweden,  and  Sitka  itself  is  in  the 
latitude  of  Aberdeen,  Scotland.  The  Aleutian 
islands,  which  are  a  part  of  Alaska,  stretch 
south  west  ward  into  the  Pacific  more  than  a 
thousand  miles,  the  southern  islands  of  the 
archipelago  being  in  about  the  latitude  of  Lon¬ 
don.  There  seems  no  reason  why  this  land, 
comprising  more  than  half  a  million  square 
miles,  may  not  become  densely  populated,  at 
least  along  the  coast,  with  a  hardy  and  intelli-j* 
gent  people.  The  Presbyterian  church  of  this  ' 
country  and  the  Canadian  Methodists  have  es¬ 
tablished  missions  among  the  Indians  at  Sitka 
and  Fort  Wrangell.  This  volume,  which  is 


published  by  Dodd  &  Mead,  is  full  of  interest, 
and  contains  a  large  number  of  helpfaLillus- 


VX  0  (*tT> 

A  Missionary  in  Alaska. 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  whose 
Service  as  a  missionary  has  made  him  famil¬ 
iar  with  Alaska  and  its  people,  has  put  forth 
£  book  entitled  “Alaska  and  Missions  on  the 
£forth  Pacific  Coast.” 

I  So  little  is  really  known  in  this  country 
Concerning  the  land  purchased  of  Russia  by 
the  United  States,  and  that  little  is  so  vaguely 
held  in  mind,  that  most  readers,  whether  in¬ 
terested  in  missions  or  not,  will  turn  to  Dr. 
Jackson’s  work  with  a  somewhat  eager  antici¬ 
pation  of  interest.  Unluckily  the  author  has 
suffered  his  natural  and  praiseworthy  interest 
j  in  missionary  work  to  blind  him  somewhat  to 
Iris  opportunities.  With  his  minute  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  country  and  people  written  about 
lie  might  easily  have  made  a  work  of  the 
widest  popular  interest  which  would  have  an¬ 
swered  his  missionary  purpose  quite  as  well 
as  the  book  he  has  actually  given  us  is  likely , 
to  do. 

As  it  is,  he  has  told  us  much  that  is  inter¬ 
esting  about  Alaska  and  its  people,  although 
lie  has  done  so  after  the  conventional  manner 
of  missionaries  writing  books  which  are  meant 
to  quicken  zeal  in  behalf  of  missions.  That 
is  to  say,  he  has  dwelt  chiefly  upon  those 
phases  of  his  subject  which  suggest  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  missionary  labors,  and  has  written  of 
them  from  that  point  of  view  making  them 
texts  for  sermons,  instead  of  recording  the 
facts  with  a  literary  purpose  and  leaving 
them  to  work  out  their  own  proper  results. 
It  thus  comes  about  that  he  has  made  his 
work  less  satisfactory  to  the  reader  in  search 
of  information  than  it  might  have  been. 

This  is  not  mentioned  here  by  way  of  com¬ 
plaint,  though  from  some  points  of  view  it  is 
a  fact  to  be  regretted,  because  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  book  of  the  rarest  mterest  seems  to 
have  been  an  excellent  one.  If  the  author, 
with  his  paramount  purpose  to  quicken  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal,  has  chosen  to  neglect  this  oppor-  I 
t unity,  we  may  not  blame  him,  however  much 
wc  may  regret  the  loss. 

Incidentally  he  has  put  a  good  many  inter¬ 
esting  facts  upon  record.  He  has  described 
the  country,  recording  facts  about  its  climate 
and  resources  which  will  surprise  those  per¬ 
sons  who  have  thought  of  Alaska  merely  as  a 
tilcak  and  desolate  Arctic  desert.  He  has 
tyred  the  state  of  the  people  with  tolerao. 

fulness  of  detail,  and  has  described,  though  . 

too  briefly,  many  of  their  most  significant  • 

•customs. 


Women,  of  course,  are  degraded  and  op-, 
pressed ;  women  are  always  degraded  and 
•oppressed  among  savage  and  semi-savage  peo¬ 
ples.  So  uniform  is  this  law  that  it  is  not  only 
possible  but  easy  to  make  safe  deductions 
with  respect  to  the  treatment  «f  women  in 
any  country  from  a  knowledge  of  the  general 
t*atc  of  the  people,  or,  reversing  the  process, 
to  estimate  the  general  state  of  the  people  from 
facts  with  reference  to  the  treatment  of  wo 
men.  But  in  writing  of  this  subject  Dr.  Jack- 
son  presents  the  facts  in  a  somewhat 
unsatisfactory  and  perplexing  shape, 
in  consequence,  doubtless,  of  the  fact 
that  he  writes  with  a  paramount  pur¬ 
pose  other  than  that  of  the  traveller.  He  tells 
us  that  the  killing  of  girl  babes  by  their 
mothers  is  common,  particularly  among  the 
ti>4>es  on  the  Yukon  River,  and  that  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  this  practice  the  women  are  fewer 
in  number  than  the  men  ;  yet  in  the  same 
chapter  he  says  that  polygamy  is  common 
among  many  tribes,  and  adds  that  “on  the 
upper  Yukon  the  man  multiplies,  his  wives 
as  the  farmer  his  oxen.” 

It  is  not  easy  to  see  how  this  multiplication 
of  wives  can  continue  to  be  a  prevalent  custom 
among  tribes  where  the  men  outnumber  the 
women,  and  an  ordinary  traveller  would  have 
taken  pains  to  explain  the  apparent  contra¬ 
diction.  Dr.  Jackson  neglects  to  do  so,  prob¬ 
ably  because  his  attention  is  devoted  chiefly 
to  his  missionary  purpose,  and  the  facts  re¬ 
corded  are  given  with  reference  to  their  bear¬ 
ing  upon  that  purpose.  Of  course  we  do  not 
mean  to  suggest  that  either  of  the  assertions 
mentioned  is  untrue;  it  is  certain  that  both  are 
true,  and  that  if  the  author  had  observed  the 
apparent  contradiction  he  would  have  ex¬ 
plained  the  difficulty  satisfactorily,  but  his 
failure  to  observe  or  explain  it  illustrates  what 
we  mean  when  we  say  tbat  his  mtentness  upon 
a  paramount  purpose  has  prevented  him  from 
making  his  book  so  valuable  as  it  might  have 
been  made,  to  ordinary  readers,  and  it  is  only 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  this  that  wc 
have  reforred  to  the  apparent  contradiction. 

It  will  surprise  most  readers  to  learn  that  a 
sort  of  suttee  prevails  in  some  parts  of  Alaska. 
Widows  are  not  burned  to  death  upon  their 
dead  husbands’  funeral  pyres,  it  is  true,  but 
they  are  required  to  undergo  torture  by  burn¬ 
ing  whicli  stops  just  short  of  death,  and  to 
■carry  the  ashes  of  their  husbands  upon  their 
persons  for  prolonged  periods. 

There  are  some  other  customs  relating  to 
women  in  Alaska  which  may  well  interest 
■every  reader,  and  which  lend  additional  color 
to  the  conjectures  of  those  theorists  who  fancy 
that  they  discover  in  Indian  customs  and  no¬ 
tions  traces  of  ancient  Jewish  rites. 


~~T> 


■  In  the  main  the  work  is  devoted  to.  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  missionary  work  done  in  Alaska, 
and  this  account  is  well  calculated  both  to 
encourage  the  supporters  of  Alaskan  missions 
and  to  stimulate  zeal  in  behalf  of  the  efforts 
making  to  carry  civilization  and  Christianity 
to  a  peculiarly  benighted  race,  which  seems 
To  be  better  prepared  than  most  races  ot  equal 
degradation  are  to-  receive  benefit  from  mis¬ 
sionary  efforts. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  publishers,  Now  York. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Cully  illustrated.  New  York  .  Dodd,  mead 
&  Co.,  publishers.  1  vol.,  327  pages  ;  price, 
cloth,  $1-50.  a 

Dr.  J  ackson  is  well  known  as  tne  Su¬ 
perintendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
in  the  Par  West,  and  his  opportunities 
for  giving  a  truthful,  and  therefore  re¬ 
liable,  account  of  the  customs,  religion, 
modes  of  life,  etc.,  of  the  people  of  that 
far-away  region  of  Alaska,  have  been 
of  the  best.  ~  There  isCmuch  that  is  new 
and  strange  in  this  book. y  Alaska,  to 
the  general  reader,  is  almost  an  un¬ 
known  land.  Located  away  off  in  what 
has  been  called  “the  northwest  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  universe,’  and  un¬ 
der  the  shadow  of  Arctic  icebei  gs, 
jrg  inaccessibility  and  its  bleakness 
have  combined  to  keep  the  world  in 
partial  ignorance  of  it.  Here,  however, 
the  best  of  Alaska  is  brought  tor  ward. 
Its  peculiar  geographical  features  and 
“position,  its  wonderful  scenery,  are  de- 
scribed  and  its  resources  enlarged  upon. 
To  the  religious  and  mission-interested 
reader,  the  most  attractive  portions  ot 
the  hook  will  he  those  chapters  record¬ 
ing  the  labors  of  the  missionaries  m 
their  endeavors  to  elevate  the  natives 
from  the  depths  of  ignorance,  supersti¬ 
tion  and  idolatry  in  which  they  have  so 
Ions  existed.  Cannibalism,  polygamy, 
infanticide,  widow-burning,  the  murder 
of  the  old  and  feeble  still  prevail,  but 
the  civilizing  and  humanizing  edoits  ol 
the  Christian  teachers  there  are  not 
■without  rew ard.  Gradually ,  but  surely , 
the  work  of  reform  is  progressing.  The 
natives,  though  brutish  in  their  habits 
and  instincts,  are  tractable  and  the 
•youth  especially  docile  and  teachable. 
The  book  is  profusely  illustrated.  For 
tale  by  Jansen,  McClurg  &  Co.,  Chicago. 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 

Coast.  By  Rev.  ShCldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Pally 

Illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

1880.  12mo.  327.  (J.  K.  Sliryock.J 

This  may  be  considered  a  hand-book— and 
a  very  good  one — of  the  interesting  region 
to  which  it  is  devoted.  It  goes  over  the 
ground  very  systematically,  in  a  quiet,  in¬ 
structive  fashion,  backing  up  the  text  with 
very  numerous  pictures,  which  vary  a  good 
deal  in  artistic  merit,  and  drawing  freely 
upon  the  best  sources  of  information.  The 
history  of  Missions  is  of  special  value,  and 
carries  us  into  the  very  heart  of  the  home 
life  of  Christian  workers  among  the  Savages 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Seward  considered  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  Alaska  the  most  important  act  of 
his  official  life,  though  ho  admitted  that  two 
generations  might  pass  before  the  act  would 
bo  justly  appreciated.  Hut  merely  as  a  field 
of  missions,  in  which  possession  gives  us 
facility,  Alaska  should  be  prized  by  us.  We 
at  least  are  certain  of  one  better  thing  than 
its  value  to  us,— we  can  be  of  value  to  it. 
If  we  are  faithful  to  that  trust  we  will  be 
repaid  a  thousand  fold. 


“Alaska,”  and  Missior  s  of  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.  By  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  illus¬ 
trated.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  pub¬ 
lishers.  For  sale  by  H.  R.  Hildredth  &  Co.,  St. 

Louis.  Pages,  324.  Price  by  mail,  $1  50. 

A  book  of  unusual  attractions  and  ol 
rare  informal  ion  on  a  subject  about 
which 'too'  little  i  s  known.  Flspenialiv 
recommended  by  us  to  members  of  mis¬ 
sionary  so~Tc ties,  read  1  tig  ciuba,..e.t(L 

aoton  Emitter, 


Those  who  are  interested  in  missionary  labors 
will  doubtless  find  a  religious  satisfaction  and  a 
mournful  pleasure  in  turning  the  pages  of  two  vol¬ 
umes  recently  issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company, 
New  York.  One  Is  by  the  Re?.  Sheldon  Jackson  D.D., 
and  is  entitled  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  and  the  other  is  from  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  , 
Titus  Coan  and  is  called  Adventures  in  Patagonia,  a 
Missionary's  Exploring  Trip.  The  first  mentioned  is 
profusely  illustrated,  and  the  last  has  an  introduction 
by  the  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field,  D.  D. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  tiie  North  Pacific 
Coast,  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  is 
not  only  a  very  striking  record  of  the  labors  of 
the  author  and  his  associates  as  missionaries 
J  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  of  the  work 
of  the  Methodist  and  British  Church  missions 
in  other  quarters,  but  a  good  description  of 
our  national  purchase  from  Russia.  In  Jack- 
son’s  opinion  Alaska,  before  many  years,  will 
be  found  to  be  a  great  acquisition.  Its  climate 
is  far  better  than  is  generally  supposed;  its 
soil  is  good,  while  its  mining,  timber,  and  fish¬ 
ing  resources  are  almost  inexhaustible.  The 
book  will/arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  those  in¬ 
terested  in  missionary  enterprises, |for  it  de¬ 
tails  genuine  successes,  and  it  will  also  give 
most  readers  a  clearer  idea  of  Alaska  than 
they  at  present  have.  The  text  is  profusely 
illustrated,  and  a  steel  portrait  of  the  author 
is  given  by  way  of  frontispiece.  New  York; 
Dodd  &  Mead;  Cincinnati:  RobL'^larke  &  Co. 


Alaska.  "By  Rev.  Sheldon  '’Jackson.  1 
[Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  $1.50.] 

Adventures  in  Patagonia.  By  Rev.  Titus 
Coan.  [£>o.,  do.  $1.25.] 

These  books  are  alike  in  that  they  are 
written  by  American  missionaries,  that  they 
are  recitals  of  missionary  enterprise  and 
achievement,  and  that  they  relate  to 
scenes  in  lands  which  may  fitly  be  called 
the  ends  of  the  earth.  But  here  the  resem¬ 
blance  ceases.  Dr.  Jackson’s  Alaska  is  a 
store-book  of  facts  gathered  partly  out  of 
the  cyclopedias  and  partly  from  personal 
observation  gained  in  a  recent  visit,  the 
whole  of  which  suffices  to  give  the  reader  a 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 
By  Sheldon  Jackson,  d.  d.  Fully  Illustrated. 
12mo,  pp.  327.  Price,  $1.50  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co.  On  sale  by  American  Baptist  Pub¬ 
lication  Society,  Philadelphia. 

We  were  but  little  prepared  to  under¬ 
stand  that  magnificent  portion  of  the 
federal  domain  called  Alaska,  until  we 
read  this  charming  volume.  Alaska  is 
magnificent  in  extent  of  territory,  covering 
580,107  square  miles,  as  large  as  ten  Penn- 
sylvanias  ;  magnificent  in  climate,  the  cold 
seldom  reaching  zero  on  its  southern  coast ; 
and  magnificent  in  its  resources  of  mineral 
wealth,  lumber,  fisheries,  fur,  and  vegetable 
productions.  Hon.  Wm.  H.  Seward,  under 
whose  Secretaryship  it  was  purchased,  re¬ 
garded  this  as  the  most  important  act  of 
his  Ministerial  life,  although  he  said  “  it 
might  take  two  generations  before  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  appreciated.”  The  first  half  of 
the  book  sets  forth  with  great  distinct¬ 
ness  the  natural  peculiarities  of  this  great 
country,  its  people,  productions,  climate, 
commerce,  and  the  like;  the  latter  half  is 
more  particularly  devoted  to  the  mission 
work  assumed  and  successfully  carried  on 
by  the  Presbyterians.  It  contains  a  large 
number  of  illustrations,  which  add  greatly 
4  ^alue,  although  we  cannot  see  why 


very  good  idea  of  the  aspect  and  resources 
|  of  the  country,  and  to  judge  of  its  value  as 
an  acquisition  and  of  its  desirability  as  a 
.1  place  of  residence  or  of  commercial  venture. 
The  narrative  portion  is  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance.  Taken  for  what  it  professes  to 
be,  it  is  a  useful  work,  and  conveys  a  really 
large  amount  o!  information  in  a  compact 
and  interesting  way.  It  is  illustrated  with  a 
profusion  of  very  much  battered  woodcuts, 
and  there  are  not  a  few  picturesque  word 
descriptions  in  the  text.  _ 
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.Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Company.  For  sale  at 
168  W.  Baltimore  street. 

This  is  the  completest  account  we  have 
of  the  immense  territory  of  Alaska — our 
ponderous  purchase  from  Russia.  Dr. 
•Jackson  has  given  us  a  Volume  of  great 
interest.  Its  account  of  the  extent  and  re¬ 
sources  of  this  Pacific  region  is  elaborate 
in  description  and  illustration,  and  will  re-  • 
pay  a  careful  perusal.  Some  of  the  facts 
are  startling.  As  an  appeal  for  State  and 
missionary  aid,  it  is  very  conclusive.  It  is 
hoped  the  churches  will  wake  up  to  the  re¬ 
ligious  needs  of  this  singular  region. 


From  CHICAGO  TRIBUNE. 


Alaska  is  the  latest  acquisition  of  territory 
made  by  the  United  States  government.  It  was 
purchased  of  Ruisia  at  a  cost  of  $7,200,000.  The 
treaty  which  was  made  by  Secretary  Seward, 
March  30,  18G7,  was  ratified  by  the  United  States 
Senate  October  18,  1867,  and  immediately  there¬ 
after  the  vast  territdry  thus  secured  wa3  given 
over  to  the  possession  of  our  government.  And 
thus  another  of  the  great  European  powers  re¬ 
tired  from  the  Western  World.  In  this  same 
manner  France  end  Spain  had  preceded  Russia 
in  disposing  of  possessions  on  the  North  Ameri¬ 
can  continent,  and  contiguous  to  our  territory. 
Mr.  Seward  regarded  the  purchase  of  Alaska  the  ' 
most  important  act  of  his  official  life.  But  as  he 
■was  somewhat  of  a  prophet,  he  thought  it  might 
take  two  generations  before  the  purchase  would 
be  fully  appreciated.  The  territory  of  Alaska 
covers  an  area  equal  to  th9  original  thirteen 
States  of  the  Union.  In  other  words,  Alaska  is 
as  large  as  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  river  and  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia 
and  North  Carolina.  Its  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  west,  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles 
in  an  air  line.  According  to  Professor  Guyot,  a 
recognized  authority  on  all  geographical  matters, 
the  island  of  Atta,  in  Alaska,  is  as.  far  west  of 
San  Francisco,  as  the  coast  of  Maine  is  east  of 
that  city ;  or,  In  other  words,  San  Francisco  is 
the  great  middle  city  between  the  extreme  east 
and  west  of  the  United  States.  The  extreme 
breadth  of  Alaska  from  north  to  south  is  one 
thousand  four  hundred  miles.  The  shore  line  up 
and  down  the  bays  and  around  the  islands,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey,  meas¬ 
ures  twenty -five  thousand  miles,  or  two  and  one 
half  times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
eoast  lines  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  United 
States.  The  coast  of  Alaska,  if  extended  in  a 
straight  line,  would  belt  the  globe.  These  state¬ 
ments  give  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  our  latest 
territorial  purchase.  Of  what  value  it  is  to  be  to 
our  country  remains  to  be  seen.  Its  population  ! 
at  the  time  of  the  purchase  from  Russia,  was  es¬ 
timated  by  the  agents  of  the  Rucsian  government 
at  about  66,000.  In  this  book  of  337  pages,  Dr.  J 
Jackson  has  condensed  a  large  amount  .of. infor¬ 
mation  respecting  this  vast  domain.  It  is  a  cold, 
inhospitable  region.  Its  principal  value,  so  far  as 
at  present  known,  1b  in  its  seal  and  other  fishing.  It 
is  claimed  that  much  mineral  wealth  exists  there; 
but  if  such  is  the  case,  it  remains  to  be  developed. 
The  accounts  given  us  concerning  the  civiliza 
tion  of  the  region  are  by  no  means  attractive, 
and  there  is  no  probability  that  emigration  vviil 
eet  in  that  direction  for  centuries  to  come. 
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ATjASTCA  AND  PATAGONIA. 

The  Itcv.  Sheldon  Jackson  was  the  first  Amer¬ 
ican  missionary  who  visited  our  Northern  Terri¬ 
tory  of  Alaska.  He  appears  to  have  been  favor¬ 
ably  impressed  with  everything  he  yaw,  except 
the  condition  of  the  natives  and  the  tardiness 
with  which  appeals  for  assistance  in  the  mission¬ 
ary  field  were  responded  to.  Aided  by  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,— a  noble,  sell- sacrificing  woman,  who 
has  made  Alaska  her  home  and  the  Indians  there 
her  especial  care, — Mr.  Jackson  established  a 
Mission  School,  an  Industrial  Home,  and  other 
similar  institutions,  and  really  accomplished, 
with  the  assistance  of  others,  a  great  deal  for 
which  he  is  justly  thankful.  So  far  as  we  are 
led  to  form  any  conclusion  as  to  the  merit  of 
his  work,  however,  after  a  careful  reading  of 
his  book,  it  seems  very  clear  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  burden  was  borne  by  others,— just 
as  the  greater  part  of  the  book  is  composed  of 
letters  written  to  him  by  those  who  lived  and 
worked  at  Fort.  Wrangell  and  at  Sitka,  That 
the  author  explored  the  field, ascertainedits  needs 
and  wants,  advised  in  all  things  that  wire  un¬ 
dertaken  tor  its  cultivation,  is  true,  and  greatly 
to  his  credit.  The  information  he  furnishes 
about  the  climate,  topography,  q-eogra- 
phy,  geology,  and  history  of  Alaska  is 
interesting  to  those  who  care  anything  about  a 
territorial  subdivision  of  our  country  which  is 
as  large  as  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River  and  north  of  Alabama,  Geor¬ 
gia,  and  North  Carolina.  But  even  here  Mr. 
Jackson’s  information  is  largely  borr  uved  from 
other  sources,  and  some  of  his  statei  gents  are 
too  highly  colored  to  be  accepted  witfiout  con¬ 
siderable  modification.  Particularly  is  this  true 
of  his  pictures  of  the  genial  climate  <  ,f  Alaska, 
and  its  adaptability  for  fruits,  flower  j,  and  veg¬ 
etables.  But  a  great  deal  of  useful  i  ^formation 
is  contained  in  the  first  third  of  the  book,  and 
the  illustrations— although  carelesly  and  badly 
printed— give  some  new  ideas  about  our  North¬ 
ern  acquisition,  its  citizens,  and  their  daily  life. 
The  remaining  tw,o- thirds  of  the  no  t  very  large 
work  is  the  narrative,  told  by  the  missionaries 
themselves,  of  their  work  and  tl  ieir  success 
among  the  heathen. 

Of  the  people  we  may  say  that  tliei.  r  moral  deg¬ 
radation  is  almost  inconceivable.  There  is  no 
particular  reason  why  it  should  *10t  be,  since 
their  moral  instruction  has  nevf'r  been  very 
faithfully  attended  to,  but  we  realise  what  abso¬ 
lute  and  utter  human  degradation  means  when 
we  read  some  of  Mr.  Jackson’s  statements.  The 
women  especially  are  regarded  as.  somewhat  in¬ 
ferior  to  brutes.  The  theory  off  the  Alaska 
Indian  is  apparently  that  vroman  came 
into  -the  world  by  mistake,  a^d  the  only 
way  he  can  help  her  to  rectify 
the  mistake  is  by  putting  Iher  out  of  j 
it  as  speedily  as  possible.  Says  Mr.  Jackson: 

“  Despised  by  their  fathers,  so  id  by  their 
mothers,  imposed  upon  by  their  t,rothers.  ill- 
treated  by  their  husbands,  cast  out  jn  their 
widowhood,  living  lives  of  toil  and  iow-  sensual 
oleasure,  untaught  and  uncared  fgr,  -with  ."".c 
true  enjoyment  in  this  world  and  no  hopes  for 
the  world  to  come,  crushed  by  a  cruel  heathen¬ 
ism,  it  is  no  wonder  that  many  of  them  end  their 
earthly  misery  and  wretchedness  with  suicide.” 

And  Capt,  Mcrgau,  a  veteran  whaling  captain, 


a® [ '  have  rend  all  that  my  Brother  Sheldon 
Tnokson  has  published  eouceruing  Alaska,  and  1 
know  of  but  one  mistake  he  makes.  He  does 
not  sav  enough.  He  hits  not  told  you  one-hdlf 
the  degradation  of  those  Northern  Indians,  and 
T  do  not  know  where  the  suffering  comes 
ton  vim-  than  on  the  women,  who  are  slaves  and 
beasts  of  burden.  These  pictures  our  brother 
ht  Xen  are  not  strong  enough.  You  would 
•ush  that  the  human  1  fatirly  could  mybflhWiW  \ 
,w.” 


Some  interesting  statements  are  made  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Sitka,  which  was  once  a  proud  commer¬ 
cial  city,  the  centre  of  an  extensive  commerce, 
and  capital  of  a  large  province,  with  many 
schools  and  seminaries.  It  has  a  beautiful, 
island-studded  bay,  and  it  is  thought  that  the 
opening  of  the  gold  mines  and  the  great  salmon¬ 
canning  interests  will  tend  to  revive  its  former 
prosperity.  It  was  first  visited  by  Baranoff  in 
1799,  who  built  a  fort  which  he  called 
Fort  Archangel  Gabriel,  and  took  pos¬ 
session  of  the  country  for  Itussia. 
Three  years  later  the  Indians  rose,  captured  the 
fort,  and  murdered  all  the  officers  and  thirty 
men.  In  1804  Baranoff  returned  and  recaptured 
the  town  and  built  Fort  Archangel  Michael,  the 
settlement  taking  the  name  of  New  Archangel. 
From  1809  shipbuilding  became  one  of  the  indus¬ 
tries  of  the  place.  In  1810  Sitka  was  visited  by 
the  Enterprise,  one  of  the  ships  of  John  Jacob 
Aster’s  fur  company.  The  same  year  a  Greek 
priest  arrived  in  a  sloop-of-war  to  minister  to 
the  colonists.  The  first  resident  physician  did 
not  reach  Sitka  until  ten  years  later.  In  1832 
Baron  Wrangell  transfered  the  Capital  of  Rus¬ 
sian  America  from  St.  Paul  to  Sitka.  In  1834  it 
was  made  the  seat  of  a  Bishopric.  In  1837  the 
first  steam-engine  was  introduced  into  the 
colony.  The  schools  were  discontinued  in  1867, 
and  no  others  supplied  their  place  until  the  ar¬ 
rival  of  the  Rev.  John  G.  Brady  and  Miss  Kel- 
I  logg,  Presbyterian  missionaries,  in  1878. 


-  ■  That  Alaska  and  the  Alaskans  may  be  civilized,  ! 
taught,  and  made  good  citizens  is  evidently  Mr. 

:  Jackson’s  belief,  as  it  is  also  another  tenet  of 
his  creed  that,  this  valuable  acquisition  of  terri¬ 
tory  has  been  too  long  neglected  by  Govern¬ 
ment  and  by  individuals.  The  pictures  given 
are  highly  colored,  and  we  think  the  author 
prone  to  being  oversanguine  and  too  confident. 
But  there  is  no  question  as  to  the  value  of  the 
work  done  and  the  importance  of  doing  more  if 
we  wish  to  make  anything  at  all  out  of  the  Ter¬ 
ritory  of  Alaska.  The  book  has  some  typo¬ 
graphical  errors,  the  printing  has  been  carelcs- 
ly  done,  and  the  illustrations  blurred. 
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Alaska  and  the  Missions  on  the  North  , 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  f 
P.  P.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  , 
Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Billings,  Harbo urn  e  , 
&  Co. 

An  excellent  description  is  given  in  this  lit- 
tlo  book  of  the  great  country  whose  resources 
arc  just  beginning  to  attract  the  attention  of 
capitalists.  The  author  dwells  particularly  on 
the  results  of  mission  work  among  the  Indians 
in  Alaska.  The  native  tribes  arc  sunk  in  ig-\ 
noranco  and  superstition.  Like  all  the  tribes’ 
ol  the  Western  plains,  they  make  laborers  and 
puck  animals  ot  the  women;  mlanticide  is 
common,  girls  are  sold  into  slavery,  polygamy' 
is  common,  and  the  old  and  teeble  are  quietly 
murdered.  Much  of  the  best  work  ot  the  la-s 
dies  who  are  engaged  in  the  mission  school*, 
fc as  been  in  saving  from. lives  ol  suame  young! 
Indian  girls  whom  their  unnatural  mothers  < 
j  were  trying  to  sell  into  prostitution. 
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The  second  volume,  fr^  lithe  same  pub¬ 
lishers,  is  entitled,  “Alaska;  and  Missions 
on  #the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  By  Rev. 

-  *Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  This  is  a  volunie  ( 
of  826  pages,  with  numerous  illustrations, 
and  contains  a  mass  of  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  this  portion  of  our  country,  which 
has  not  hitherto  been  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  author,  the  well- 
known  superintendent  of  home  missions 
m  the  far  -west,  made  a  tour  through 
Alaska  last  summer,  and  in  this  volume 
gives  the  results  of  his  observations  and 
study,  in  a  Volume  of  far  more  than  ordi- 
nary  interest.  He  gives  an  account  oi 
■  the  country  itself,  which  is  wonderful  in 
extent  and  character,  beyond  what  has 
been  imagined  of  it  by  most  persons.  He 
also  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the 
inhabitants;  their  customs,  superstitions 
and  rites,  with  an  account  of  the  different 
missions  established  among  them  while 
under  Russian  authority,  as  well  as  thhse 
established  since  it  has  come  into  posses-  ! 
sion  of  the  United  States.  Its  style  is  at- 
tractive,  its  information  important,  and 

many  of  its  incidents  deeply  touching 
and  impressive.  It  is  just  such  a  book  as 


everybody  will  be  interested  in  reading? 


HUiTFORD  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  21. 


A  book  of  the  missionary  experiences  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  among  the 
natives  of  Alaska  is  published  by  the  same 
firm.  It  shows  the  vast  extent  and  natural 
resources  of  that  country,  now  one  of  the 
possessions  of  the  United  States,  and  gives 
some  vivid  pictures  of  the  degradation  of  j 
the  Indian  women,  of  female  infanticide,  the  1 
sale  of  girls,  female  slavery,  polygamy,  cruel 
practices,  widow-burning,  the  murder  of  the 
old  and  feeble,  tlie  work  of  the  missions,  and 
much  other  interesting  matter  concerning 
that  great  northland  of  the  Pacific  coast,  j 
Pictorial  illustrations  add  to  the  interest  and  * 
attractiveness  of  the  book. 

Both  of  these  books  are  sold  by  Pond  & 
Childs. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  D.  D.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York. 
For  sale  by  J.  K.  Shryock.  Price  $1.50. 
When  Secretary  Seward  was  about  retir¬ 
ing  from  public  life,  at  a  dinner  given  him 
in  Washington,  the  question  was  asked: 
“  Mr.  Seward,  what  do  you  consider  the 
most  important  act  of  your  official  life  ?” 
He  replied :  “  The  purchase  of  Alaska 
and  then  added :  “  But  it  may  take  two 
generations  before  the  purchase  is  appre¬ 
ciated.”  The  answer  is  memorable,  and 
both  parts  will  be  verified.  .The  purchase 
is  not  yet  appreciated.  Alaska  is  a  by¬ 
word.  It  has  not  lost  the  early  epithet  of 
“Seward’s  Folly.”  But  this  book  of  Dr. 
Jackson  opens  our  eyes  to  the  fact  of  the 
extent  and  amazing  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  area  is  greater  than  that  of  the' 
original  thirteen  states.  Its  soil  and  min¬ 
eral  wealth  would  make  it  capable  of  sus¬ 
taining  an  immense  population.  Dr. 
Jackson  visited  the  country  with  a  special 
view  of  establishing  a  mission  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  While  this  volume  gives 
all  needed  information  on  the  spiritual 
condition  of  the  people,  their  customs  and 
manners  and  habits  of  life  are  set  forth 
with  great  minuteness.  This  feature,  with 
the  numerous  illustrations,  and  the  clear, 
simple  style  of  narrative,  make  the  book 
one  of  the  most  attractivejof  the  many 
recent  books  of  travel. 
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The  other  book  is  entitled  “Alaska,  and 
Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  The  au¬ 
thor  is  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Both 
books  are  very  interesting,  and  convey  a  vast 
amount  of  information  concerning  the  peo¬ 
ple,  productions  and  prospects  of  these  far¬ 
away  and  almost  unknown  countries.  They 
are  so  cheap,  too,  that  they  are  within  the 
reach  of  all  who  may  wish  to  read  them. 
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Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New  York,  publish  two 
valuable  books  of  American  travel  and  experience. 
“  Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast  ” 
by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  (price,  $1.50), 
contains  a  large  number  of  illustrations  and  an  ex¬ 
cellent  map,  the  author’s  experience  is  probably 
more  extensive  than  that  of  any  other  traveller  in 
that  latest  addition  to  the  Republic.  The  furs  and 
fisheries,  the  timber,  the  gold  mines,  the  climate 
and  the  customs  of  Aleuts  and  Esquimaux,  are  all 
interesting  topics, upon  which  this  book  contains  use¬ 
ful  information. 
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Ala  Missions  of  the  North  Pa¬ 

cific  Coast,  T*'  _meldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Fu”y  Illustrated.  New  York  : 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Sold  by  D.  H.  Car- 
roll,  16H  W.  Baltimore  street.  Price  $1.50. 

We  pass  from  Patagoua  to  Alaska — 
from  the  extreme  Southern  to  the  ex¬ 
treme  Northern  terminus  of  Continen¬ 
tal  America.  But  while  in  both  we 
find  man  degraded  by  savage  ignor¬ 
ance  and  brutality  we  find  in  both  a 
susceptibility  to  the  benign  influences 
and  elevating  power  of  the  Gospel. 
We  well  remember,  as  do  many 
of  our  readers,  the  exciting  de¬ 
bate  in  Congress  during  the  session 
of  1867-8  over  Mr.  Seward’s  treaty 
with  Russia  for  the  purchase  of  her 
American  possessions.  And  when 
it  was  announced  that  $7,200,000  had 
been  given  for  that  vast  desolate  re¬ 
gion  skirting  the  Polar  circle,  and 
known  as  Alaska,  the  people  were  in¬ 
dignant  at  what  was  termed  “Sew¬ 
ard’s  folly.”  But  the  Secretary  of 
State  exhibited  in  this  matter  his 
usual  astuteness.  This  immense  re¬ 
gion,  fitly  termed  “Al-ak-shah,”  “a 
great  country” — with  an  area  of  580,- 
107  square  miles,  and  a  shore  line  of 
25,000  miles,  as  large  as  all  the  Uni- 
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i  auu  North  Carolina — has  been  found 
to  be  something  more  than  a  conti¬ 
nent  of  icebergs,  inaccessible  mountain 
peaks  and  snow  fields.  Its  productive 
fisheries  and  fur  trade,  and  its  yet  un¬ 
developed  mineral  resources,  promise 
to  give  it  a  commercial  importance 
that  will  yet  confirm  Mr.  Seward’s 
declaration  —  that  it  would  take  two 
generations  to  learn  the  value  of  the 
purchase.  The  royalties  on  the  fur 
trKde  alone  paid  into  the  United 

|  Static  treasury  from  1871  to  1880 

'  oves.^2, 500,000,  more  than  one-third 
the  original  cost  of  the  whole  domain. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  here  given  us  quite 
a  full  account  of  the  topographical 
features  cf  the  country,  the  customs, 
religious  opinions  and  rites  of  the  peo¬ 
ple,  and  the  result  of  missionary  labor 
thus  far  among  them.  Three  men  . 
have  figured  quite  prominently  in 
these  missions:  Rev.  Innocentius  Ve- 
neaminoff,  of  the  Greek  Church;  Rev. 
Mr.  Duncan,  of  Church  Missionary 
Society,  London;  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Crosby,  of  the  Methodist  Church  of 
Canada,  who  ha  “  been  operating  at 
Fort  Simpson  on  the  borders  of  Alas¬ 
ka.  These  devoted  men  have,  under 
God,  accomplished  a  good  work,  and 
paved  the  way  for  yet  more  extensive 
operations.  As  this  region  is  now  un¬ 
der  the  fostering  care  of  our  govern¬ 
ment,  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  Churches 
in  the  United  States  will  give  it  a  due 
share  of  their  attention.  This  timely 
and  well  written  book  should  have 
the  effect  to  stimulate  missionary  en¬ 
terprise  in  that  direction. 


““Alaska”  is  the  name  of  an  interesting 
and  very  readable  volume  by  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  I).  D.,  published  by  Dodd,  Mead  & 
Co..  New  York,  and  fully  illustrated.  The 
characteristics  of  the  people  of  Alaska,  the 
strange  customs,  the  wild  scenery  and  the 
hunting  and  fishing  are  described  as  only  an 
educated  man  and  an  acute  observer  would 
do.  V 


THE  BOSTON  TDIES : 
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“Seward’s  folly,”  as  some  people  have  fac¬ 
titiously  termed  tiie  legislation  that  closed  the 
bargain  with  Russia,  and  in  the  place  of  some 
seven  millions  of  dollars  gave  us  Alaska,  was 
not  perhaps  such  a  piece  of  foolishness  after 
all;  although,  as  the  Secretary  said,  on  being 
asked  at  the  close  of  his  official  life,  what  he 
considered  the  most  important  act  of  that  I 
life,  “the  purchase  of  Alaska.”  The  Secre-  j 
tary  also  added,  “But  it  may  take  two  gener¬ 
ations  before  the  purchase  is  appreciated,” 
and  there  are  indications,  that  before  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  that  time  Alaska  will  have  done 
honor  to  “Seward’s  folly.” 

One  of  the  latest  publications  on  Alaska  is 
one  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  in  which  a  very 
comprehensive  sketch  of  the  country  is  given 
in  connection  with  the  history  of  the  mission¬ 
ary  work  there  since  its  first  esbablishment 
by  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  in  1793. 

The  author  is  not  given  to  lauding  the  effects 
of  his  own  labors  as  amissionary  of  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  church,  but  while  he  speaks  unre¬ 
servedly  of  his  own  experiences,  he  is  quick 
to  award  praise  to  other  workers  in  the  same 
vineyard,  and  from  what  he  relates  of  the 
scenes  which  he  witnessed,  the  public  can 
rest  assured  that  in  Alaska  can  be  found  a 
practical  application  for  all  their  charity  : 
money.  The  missionary  tells  a  fearful  tale  of  ; 
the  degredation  of  the  women  in  some  por¬ 
tions  of  Alaska,  which  for  reality  is  a  good 
match  for  the  stories  told  by  his  co-laborers 
in  other  wild  countries.  These  harrowing 
pictures  are  happily  interspersed  with  bright¬ 
er  reminiscences  of  travel,  all  being  told  in  a 
vein  of  true  Christian  spirit  which  commends 
the  subject  to  all  readers.  The  work  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  an  elegant  cloth  edition  by  Dodd, 

Mead  &Co.,  of  New  York.andis  sold  by  Estes 
&  Lauriat  of  this  city.  G.  W.  C. 
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duu  missions  on  the  Not 
Sheldon  Jackson,  L>  D.  Fully  illustra 
of  the  author.  12  mo.,  327  pp. 


Pacific  Coast. 

,  including  steel 


By  Rev. 
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The  next  volume  presents  a  fascinating  view  of  the  vast  north¬ 
west  region  recently  purchased  by  our  country  from  Russia.  'The 
geography,  productions,  capabilities,  and  reliuious  asnerfi  nf  riTT 
territory  Ul'c'S^f  'befal'e  us'm  a  manner  that  is  just  the  opposite  of' 
tedious.  Indeed,  the  whole~tKruk  reads  like  h  romance  rnjTnrwitr 
certainly  correct  the  notion  which  ridicule  has  striven  to" foster  that 
Alaska  is  an  expensive  nothing. 
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Alaska.  And  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 

Ccast.  By  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 

Illustrated.  SI  50.  New  York,  Do'dd,  Mead  & 

Co. ;  Detroit,  E.  B.  Smith  &  Co. 

This  book  is  profusely  illustrated,  and  its 
sketches,  though  only  ordinary  wood  cuts, 
are  graphic,  and  of  subjects  well  chosen  to 
give  the  reader  a  striking  idea  of  the  country 
and  its  people,  and  their  characteristics. 
Alaska  is  a  country  of  enormous  extent,  and 
also  of  enormous  possible  future  value.  It 
contains  the  largest  navigable  river  in  the 
world,  perhaps;  vast  and  valuable  forests; 
mineral  treasures  of  all  sorts,  including  the 
precious  metals,  iron,  coal,  copper,  lead,  and 
various  other  metals  in  deposits  which  may 
some  day  become  very  valuable;  fisheries  of 
vast  extent  and  productiveness;  a  climate  in 
general  milder  than  that  of  Sweden  and  Nor¬ 
way;  and  a  great  variety  of  game,  iucludiDg 
the  musk  ox  and  wood  buffalo.  Its  native  in- 
bnbitants.are  in  many  respects  superior  to 
our  Indians.  They  carve  in  wood,  tattoo, 
cremate  some  of  their  dead,  practice  a  sort  of 
suttee  in  which  the  widow  escapes  only  ‘ 
scorched  and  not  burned  to  death,  and 
are  expert  seamen  in  their  frail  crafts.  It  ' 
maybe  many  years  before  the  resources  of 
Alaska  are  developed  or  put  to  civilized  use; 
but  the  time  will  come  when  civilization  will 
reach  out  to  that  now  despised  country  and 
draw  from  its  mines,  forests  and  other  re¬ 
sources  vast  additions  to  the  wealth  of  the 
world.  The  soil  will  support  a  large  popula¬ 
tion,  potatoes,  cabbages,  turnips  and  various 
other  edibles  growing  finely  and  yielding  sure 
and  large  crops.  The  grains  do  not  thrive 
well. .The  climate  is  not  so  severe  as  Norway’s 
and  Sweden’s,  which  possess  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  and  great  cities.  As  this  book  is  the 
record  of  a  missionary,  its  value  is  greatly 
lessened  to  those  who  wish  to  gain  informa¬ 
tion  of  the  physical  conditions  of  Alaska,  by 
most  of  its  space  being  devoted  to  the  natives 
and  their  spiritual  state.  Ther^re,  however, 
dozens  of  pages  from  whicli'  interesling  ex- 
tiaefs  may  be  made  from  this  book.  The  fol-~ 
lowiDg  ie  a  good  example: 

Among  some  Indians  on  the  Upper  Yukon, 
when  a  man  dies  his  widow  is  compelled  to 
ascend  the  burning  funeral  pile,  throw  herself 
upon  the  body  and  remain  there  until  the  hair 
is  burned  from  her  head  and  she  is  almost 
suffocated.  She  is  then  allowed  to  stagger 
from  the  pile,  but  most  frequently  thrusts  her 
hand  through  the  flames  and  places  it  upon 
his  bosom,  to  show  her  continued  devotion. 
If  through  pain  or  faintness  she  fails  to  per¬ 
form  her  duties,  she  is  held  up  and  pressed 
forward  by  others,  her  cries  and  shrieks  be¬ 
ing  drowned  in  wild  songs  and  the  beating  of 
drums.  Finally  the  ashes  are  .gathered  up 
and  placed  in  a  little  sack,  which  the  widow 


“Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast,”  by’Ilev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  is“a 
book  well  worth  reading,  giving  as  it  does  a 
graphic  account  of  a  part  of  our  possessions 
which  is  very  little  known,  and  the  manners 
and  customs  of  the  inhabitants  thereof.  It 
will  be  news  to  most  readers  that  Alaska  has 
an  area  equal  to  the  first  thirteen  States  of  the 
Union,  with  the  groat  “Northwest  Territory” 
added  ;  or,  in  other  words,  Alaska  is.  as  large 
as  all  of  the  United  Stat83  east  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi  river  and  north  of  Alabama, Georgia  and 
North  Carolina.  Its  extreme  breadth  from 
east  to  west  is  two  thousand  two  hundred 
miles  in  an  air  line.  Mr.  Jackson  believes  in 
Alaska  and  its  future,  and  gives  many  Im¬ 
portant  facts  in  support  of  that  belief.  Pub¬ 
lished  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  and 
for  sale  in  this  city  by  Judd  the  bookseller, 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  j 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  A  most  < 
interesting  account  of  the  situation,  scenery,  re¬ 
sources  and  population  of  our  new  territory 
which,  as  may  not  be  generally  known,  is  as  large  i 
as  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi 
and  north  of  the  Caroiinas.  So  far  from  being  a 
frigid  country,  it  is  quite  as  temperate  as  the  | 
greater  part  of  Great  Britain,  being  warmed  by 
the  Japan  current  in  the  same  manner  that  the  j 
British  Isle's  and  Norway  are  by  the  Gulf  Stream.  ' 
Its  mineral  wealth,  and  its  abundance  of  timber  , 
forests,  and  fur-bearing  animals,  are  truly  some-  J 
thing  wonderful ;  so  that  we  may  well  appreciate! 
Secretary  Seward’s  words  in  saying  that  he  re- 
garded  the  purchase  of  Alaska  as  the  most  im¬ 
portant  act  of  his  public  life.  We  may  remark 
right  here  that  the  price  paid  for  the  whole  terri¬ 
tory  was  seven  million  two  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  regarded  by  many  at  the  time  as  outrage- 
■ously  extravagant;  but  in  one  year  alone  the 
United  States  treasury  received  more  than  halt^ 
that  sum,  solely  on  account  of  taxes  on  furs. 

But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the  work  re¬ 
lates  to  the  people,  to  the  state  of  extreme  bar¬ 
barity  in  which  the  mass  of  the  population  live, 
the  great  difficulties  in  the  way  of  civilizing  and 
Christianizing  them,  and  the  superhuman  exer¬ 
tions  of  one  woman,  Mrs.  A.  R-  Mach  arland,  in 
this  direction,  for  a  long  time  almost  the  on  y 
human  creature  who  was  able  to  accomplish  any-  j 
thing  for  the  poor  savages.  , ,  > 

The  book  presents  Alaska  as  a  wide  held  for 
scientific  exploration,  for  extended  enterprise  and 
for  Christian  benevolence.  Price, 
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Alaska,  by  Sheldon  "Jackson.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by  E.  T.  Good¬ 
rich. 

Since  our  country  purchased  Alaska  from  Rus¬ 
sia,  by  paying  $7,200,000  about  "thirteen  years 
ago,  but  little  has  been  known  or  said  of  that  vast 
territory  which  has  been  left  almost  wholly  to  the 
fur  gatherers,  miners,  scientists  and  fishermen, 
with  an  occasional  missionary  penetrating  its 
cheerless  wastes  or  luxuriant  wilds.  The  author 
of  the  above  work  has  studied,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  missionary,  the  climate,  the  -  boundless  physical 
j  resources  and  the  people  of  Alaska  and  has  set 
forth  the  results  of  his  travels  and  study  and 
work,  in  that  remote  region,  in  a  most  valuable 
and  entertaing  volume.  Many  who  read  this 
book  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  vast  wealth  nearly  as  great  as  it  well  can  be,  and  the  success  of 

.  *  ,  .  .  ,  ,  •  the  missionary  work  among  them  as  gratifying  as  to 
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Alaska,  waiting  to  be  developed;  and  many  will 
be  far  more  surprised  to  learn  of  the  great  num¬ 
ber  of  human  beings  dwelling  in  what  is  usually 
supposed  to  be  a  desolate,  uninhabited  region.  In 
spite  of  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  by 
'the  missions  established  in  Alaska,  the  great  ma- 
j  jority  of  her  population  are  still  slaves  to  the  most 
abject  ignorance  and  superstition.  There  are 
,  many  volumes  of  travels  and  missionary  reports 
|  which  come  from  the  press  that  are  dull  and  unin- 
estmg.  Not  so  witR  this  book.  It  is  liancl- 
mmplv  gotten  mV  and  will  be  read  witli  interest 
from  beginning  to  end. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific’ 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  (Dodd, 
Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.)  We  have  all  been  so  in  the 
habit  of  thinking  of  Alaska  as  the  most  desolate  and 
forsaken  region  imaginable,  that  Dr.  Jackson’s  state¬ 
ments  to  the  contrary  will  take  his  readers  t  ’  surprise, 
and  may  even  in  some  cases  provoke  to  something 
like  scepticism.  He  is  convinced  that  it  wj’l  by  and 
by  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  valuabl  i  portions 
of  the  United  States,  and  that  instead  of  the  seven  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars  expended  on  its  purchase  being  looked 
on  as  so  much  money  thrown  away,  the  bargain  will 
be  regarded  as  the  best  even  a  Yankee  ever  made. 
The  narrative  of  mission,  work  given  is  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  one,  and,  in  short,  one  rises  from  the  perusal  of 
this  book  with  a  far  different  idea  of  Alaska  and  its  re¬ 
sources  than  ever  he  had  before,  and  one  greatly  more* 
favourable.  The  degradation  of  the  natives  seems 


some  it  may  be  surprising. 
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» r  ,  SK.  and  Missions  on  the  Nokth  Pacific 
r,fvsT-Bv Kev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  II- 
.lustrated.  If  there  is  any  one  part  of  their 
nouiitrv  that  the  American  people  know  less 
about  than  another,  it  is  Alasaa  A  imssion- 
nrv-s  book  about  Alaska  is  therefore  accepta- 
ar.v  auuyj*  purpose  it  may  have  been 

written  This  book  is  principally  about  the 
A. m  v  its  people  and  their  customs.  It  coii^ 
countil  ,  Alaska  than  any 'honk. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North 
Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son  D  D  Fully  Illustrated.  New 
X°,k:  Mfad  &  Co.,  Publishers.' 

B2/pp.,  cloth.  Price  $1.50.  For 
sale  by  D.  H.  Carroll. 

This_  book  should  find  a  welcome  f ro ui 
the  republic  of  letters  the  world  over. 
^Vheu  m  1807  the  purchase  of  this  empire 
was  before  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  and  was  at  last  carried  by  the  per¬ 
sistence  of  the  friends  of  Secretary  Seward, 
and  it  was  transferred  to  us  with  all  its 
sovereignty  by  the  Russian  Czar  for  seven 
millions  of  dollars,  very  diverse  opinions 
were  expressed  as  to  the  wisdom  of  the 
acquisition.  Before  the  Secretary  retired 
from  office,  being  asked  “  What  he  thought 
his  most  noteworthy  achievement  °as 
Secretary  of  State,”  answered,  “  The  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Alaska,  but  it  may  take  two 
generations  to  appreciate  it.”  This  book 
written  apparently  without  prejudice  or 
favor,  seems  to  make  this  declaration  of 
Mr.  Seward  a  fact.  iMs  full  of  iiin„,.., 
Tons,  and  is  quite  an  exhaustive  trp»t„^nt 
^1  l lie  suDject.  ~~  “ 
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BOSTON  HOME  JOURNAL. 

ALASKA  AND  ITS  INHABITANTS.  , 

Comparatively  little  is  generally  known  as  yet 
concerning  our  last  great  northern  acquisition 
away  up  between  the  Pacific  and  Arctic  oceans, 
that  makes  the  United  Stutes  the  nearest  North 
American  neighbor  to  Asia,  separated  only  by 
the  Behring  strait.  The  last  number  of  the 
American  Antiquarian  has  an  interesting  article 
about  Alaska  and  the  people  living  there,  writ¬ 
ten  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  who  has  visited 
and  explored  the  territory  to  some  extent,— 
from  which  we  glean  the  following.  Alaska  is 
an  English  corruption  of  Al-ak-sbak,  which 
name  was  given  by  the  natives,  meaning  “  the 
great  land.”  It  is  indeed  a  great  land,  covering 
over  580,107  square  miles.  It  is  the  great  island 
region  of  the  United  States,  rivalling  in  number 
and  size  the  great  archipelagoes  of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  These  islands  cover  a  total  area  of 
01,000  square  miles.  Stretching  along  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  islands  for  1500  miles  are  sixty-one  volca¬ 
noes,  ten  of  which  are  active.  The  magnificent 
Shishaldiu,  nearly  0000  feet  above  the  waves  that 
break  on  either  base,  Akutcn,  Makushin  and 
others,  are  belching  out  tire  and  smoke. 

This  is  also  the  great  glacier  region.  From 
Bute  inlet  to  Unimak  pass  nearly  every  deep 
gulch  has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly 

/greater  and  grander  than  any  glacier  of  the 
Alps.  The  American  student  need  no  longer 
leave  his  own  country  to  study  glacial  action. 
In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mt.  Fairweather  is  a 
glacier  that  extends  fifty  miles  to  the  sea— where 
it  breaks  off  a  perpendicular  ice  wall  300  feet 
bio’ll  and  eight  miles  broad.  Thirty-five  miles 
I  above  Wrangell,  in  the  Stickine  river,  between 
two  mountains  3000  feet  high,  is  an  immense 
.glacier  forty  miles  long,  and  at  the  base  four  to 
S  five  miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from 
500  to  1000  feet  high  or  deep.  Curiously  enough, 
opposite  this  glacier,  just  across  the  river,  are 
large  boiling  springs.  The  Indians  regard  this 
"lacier  as  the  personification  ot  a  mighty  Ice 
God  who  has  issued  from  his  mountain  home 
invested  with  power  before  which  all  nature 
bows  with  submission;  and  they  have  their 
mythological  theories  of  how  the  Ice  God  was 
prevented  from  crossing  the  river.  At  one  of 
these  glaciers  ships  from  California  have  an¬ 
chored  and  taken  in  a  cargo  of  ice.  This  region 
is*  Iso  remarkable  for  hot  and  mineral  springs; 
n  2 qioinal  springs  abound  in  great  numbers,  and 
vi^iety  sufficient  to  treat  the  diseases  of  the 
w5ole  race.  Goreloi,  one  of  these,  is  a  vast 
snaking  cauldron,  eighteen  miles  in  circumfer- 
emg. 

A.l  the  early  navigator  and  explorers,  from 
Cook  '  ’-.v.  -nt  time,  have  spoken  of  the 

immense  numbers  of  salmon,  cod,  herring,  hal- 
jkv.niiuiict,  ulm>on,  etc.,  that  abound  inthewa- 
teifff  Alask"'.^,  There  are  no  other  such  fislimv 
ies  in’ me  known  world.  The  principal  flu! 
bearing  a  imils  r  m  Alaska  are  the  fox,  martin, 
mink,  befiV'e. ,  otter,  lynx,  black  bear  wolverine 
and  ermmo  There  are  also  the  coarser  furs  of 


the  feiudeer,  'mountain  sheep,  goat,  wolf  amt 
muskrat.  These,  with  the  seal  fur  fisherie* , 
have  since  1871  yielded  to  the  government  an 
mcome  of  $1,891,030.  In  time  this  business  can 
be  extended  so  as  to  yield  a  sum  almost  beyond 
compute.  There  are  also  valuable  deposits  of 
coal,  copper,  sulphur,  petroleum  and  amber, 
with  gold  and  silver;  but  the  gold  and  silver 
have  thus  far  been  found  only  in  limited  quanti¬ 
ties.  Further  explorations  are  very  likely  to 
bring  these  precious  metals  to  light  to  an  exteut 
almost  equal  to  California,  and  then  the  Ameri¬ 
can  people  will  encounter  all  obstacles,  and  cities 
and  towns  will  spring  up  with  a  rapidity  that 
has  ceased  to  be  wonderful. 

This  is  the  great  lumber  region  of  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  forests  of  yellow  cedar,  white  pine, 
hemlock  and  balsam  fir  will  supply  the  world 
when  the  valuable  timber  of  Puget  sound  is  ex¬ 
hausted.  It  has  the  great  mountain  peak  of  the 
country— St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high,  and  the 
Yukon  is  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world, 
being  2000  miles  long,  navigable  for  steamers  for 
1500  miles.  In  some  places  on  the  lower  Yukon 
one  bank  is  invisible  from  the  other.  A  thou¬ 
sand  miles  above  its  mouth  it  is,  in  places,  twen¬ 
ty  miles  wide,  including  the  intervening  islands. 

The  native  races  in  Alaska  number  about  25,- 
000;  there  are  300  to  400  Russians,  and  about 
500  Americans  and  others.  The  Indians  can  be 
divided  into  three  great  classes :  the  Inuuit,  of 
Yukon  district;  the  Aleutian  and  the  Tuski  of 
the  Sikan  district.  And  these  again  are  divided 
into  tribes,  settlements  and  families.  These  are 
largely  in  a  condition  of  degraded  superstition, 
and  liable  to  all  the  horrible  cruelties  of  heath¬ 
enism.  The  old,  sick  and  useless  are  put  to 
death  with  various  cruelties  and  disgusting 
rites.  The  women  are  in  the  most  degraded 
and  slavish  condition.  Polygamy,  with  all  its 
attendant  evils,  is  common  among  the  Kaviaks 
and  other  tribes.  These  wives  are  often  sisters ; 
and  sometimes  a  man’s  own  mother  or  daughter 
is  among  his  wives.  After  marriage  they  are 
practically  slaves  of  their  husbands.  Their 
persons  are  at  the  disposal  of  visitors  or  travel¬ 
ling  guests  of  their  husbands.  Sometimes  they 
are  traded  off  by  the  husband  for  something  he 
may  desire.  When  a  young  girl  arrives  at  ma¬ 
turity  she  is  considered  unclean ;  everything  she 
comes  in  contact  with,  and  even  the  sky  she 
looks  upon,  is  considered  unclean.  She  is  there¬ 
fore  thought  to  be  unfit  for  the  sun  to  smile  up¬ 
on,  and  is  confined  for  a  year  in  a  hut  so  small 
that  she  cannot  stand  upright  in  it.  Only  the 
girl’s  mother  is  allowed  to  approach  her,  and 
she  only  to  bring  her  food.  At  the  close  of  this 
imprisonment  she  is  taken  out,  her  old  clothes 
burned,  new  ones  provided,  and  a  feast  given, 
during  which  a  slit  is  cut  in  her  under  lip,  par¬ 
allel  with  the  mouth,  and  a  piece  of  wood  or  )•* 
shell  inserted  to  keep  the  aperture  extended. 
And  as  if  their  ordinary  condition  was  not  bad 
enough,  the  majority  ot  the  slaves  are  women. 
The  men  captured  in  war  are  usually  killed  or 
reserved  for  torture;  but  the  women  are  kept  as 
beasts  of  burden,  and  often  treated  with  great 
inhumanity.  The  master’s  power  over  them  is 
unlimited.  He  can  torture  or  put  them  to  death 
at  will.  Upon  the  death  of  the  master,  one  or 
more  of  them  are  frequently  put  to  death,  that 
he  may  have  some  one  to  wait  upon  him  in  the 
next  world.  Among  many  of  the  tribes  the 
bodies  of  the  men  are  burned,  and  the  ashes 
carefully  preserved.  But  in  some  sections, 
where  wood  is  scarce,  the  bodies  of  women  are 
not  considered  worth  the  wood  that  would  be 
consumed  in  the  burning,  and  they  are  either 
cast  out,  to  be  consumed  by  the  dogs,  foxes  and 
crows,  or  thrown  into  the  sea  as  food  for  the 
fishes.  A  summary  cure  for  crying  babies  is  to 
take  them  to  the  seashore  and  hold  them  in  the 


•'lsorn-,tliy  ceasc  cr-vinK-  Cannibalism  is  | 
o  iP  rFf  th  •  a.mong  some  of  these  tribes,  and 
)  n'  l  lr  HJUCSI°(nan*es  gavo  Mr-  Jackson  some 
eomi  nn  i ta/  8  0f  ac  s  01  cannibalism  that  bad 
come  imder  bis  own  knowledge. 

TTnifpn  lne?S  ,t,tiat  withiu  the  territories  of  the 
IS!8  “  U,ie  most  horrible  and  disgusting 
..n  F',,  !?)  evor  known  in  the  world  are  carried 
n,  and  the  customs  of  the  most  degraded  heath- 
cnism  prevail.  Surely  here  is  abundant  field 
101  missionary  labor  under  our  own  flaw.  The 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By 
Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Price.  $1.50. 

resources  of  Alaska  are  so  nrdTtL  trl 1  Eversiuce  the  Purchase  of  this  icy  section  of  the  globe  by 
in  time  a  great  nopulanon  of  America'n'people  States  from  Russia,  there  has  been  a  romantic  de- 

W  ill  be  settled' tlL,.,,  or;d  mitU  tl,nn.  +V.a  .....fal,  sire  t.O  know  more  of  ifs  PTtonf  natural  nV.ann.nana  *La  nra_ 

I  of  civilization 


_ people 

-ere,  arm  with  them  the  march 
,i;„„  Wu|  gradually  reduce  these  In- 

features  of  theiF Eh^i^mnaUtS  of  thc  worst 


ACoa^t’  ArF  nIlSSi0vN?,0N  THE  North  Pacific 
a.UAST-  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Fully 
illustrated.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


A  few  weeks  ago  we  published  an  article 
about  Alaska  and  its  Inhabitant  ,  which  was 
made  up  from  advance  sheets  of  this  valuable 
work;  and  we  feel  sure  that  the  facts  there 
given  will  be  a  strong  incentive  for  our  readers 
to  procure  this  volume,  which  gives  such  full 
and  complete  information  concerning  the  great 
extent  of  Alaska,  its  many  remarkable  physical 
features,  its  wonderful  mineral  resources,  the 
manners  and  customs  of  its  people,  who  are  di¬ 
vided  into  tribes,  some  of  which  are  much  more 
degraded  than  others.  The  women  are  espe¬ 
cially  in  a  most  degraded  condition,  and  it  is  a 
common  practice  for  Indian  mothers  to  sell 
their  own  daughters  in  t1’  mines  for  the  basest 
purposes,  as  well  as  itf  -the  Indians  to 
dispose  of  their  wives  in  tbe  same  manner. 
But  the  devoted  missionaries  who  have  been 
and  are  wooing  so  faithfully  there,  have  al- 
ready  done  much  towards  bringing  this  deorirl- 
lug  practice  to  an  end.  They  nave  established 
schorls  and  an  industrial  home  in  connection 
with  the  mission  buildings,  and  their  success 


sire  to  know  more  of  its  extent,  natural  phenomena,  the  pro¬ 
ductions  and  occupations  of  its  native  population,  their  cus¬ 
toms  and  condition,  and  the  prospects  of  bringing  them  into 
the  embrace  of  our  civilization.  All  these  questions,  and  many 
others  of  great  interest,  are  happily  answered  by  Dr.  Jackson, 


in  this  deeply  interesting  and  instructive  hook.  The  well- 
executed  map  and  the  striking  illustrations  aid  much  in  mak¬ 
ing  the  text  clear  and  comprehensive  to  the  student  and  the 
general  reader.  The  chapter  on  the  condition  of  the  Indian 
women  of  Alaska  is  one  that  should  stimulate  every  philan¬ 
thropist  to  lend  any  possible  aid  to  efforts  of  missionaries  and 
others  to  ameliorate  their  degraded  state.  This  book  deserves 
an  extemsive  sale  and  a  wide  reading.  It  is  presented  to  the. 


public  in  the  attractive  style  which  has  always  pha.raptprirpfl- 
the  publications  of  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 


ccortl 


BUFFALO,  MAY,  18S0. 


with  tbe  Indian  girls  has  been  of  the  n^st  en¬ 


couraging  character.  Graphic  ahd“de‘enfv  'in¬ 
teresting  accounts  are  given  of  tbe  labors,  trials 
and  successes  of  tbe  missionaries,  of  prosucctin<* 
canoe  voyages,  discoveries  and  adventures” 
There  are  eighty-seven  illustrations,  iunludin^ 
a  tine  portrait  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  and  S 
ipap  of  Alaska.  Price,  $1.50;  for  sale  byflLscs 
•jk  Launat,  301  Washington  street. 


This  book  sbems  well  calculated  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  existing  lack  of  popular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  part”  of  the  American 
republic.  The  country,  its  extent,  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  resources,  population, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The  social 
and  religious  status  of  the  people  is  mi¬ 
nutely  and  graphically  detailed  and  the 
present  condition  of  missionary  enterprises 
described.  Old  traditions  and  heathenish 
customs  are  presented  and  the  power  of 
the  f-ospcl  of  Jesus  Christ  is  demonstrated, 
its  influence  is  traced  in  the  modified 


as 


and  converted  lives  of  these  degraded  sav- 
acres.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 


“  Alaska,  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,”  by  the  same  publishers, 
contains  an  equally  unique  history  of 
the  country,  which  is  as  vivid  a  con¬ 
trast  to  that  “  stepping  off”  place  in 
South  America,  as  the  vast  difference  of 
space  a”d  climate  which  separates  them. 
fThis  work  is  much  more  elaborate,  be¬ 
ing  profusely  illustrated  with  wood 
cuts,  and  giving  a  very  minute  account 
of  the  people,  customs,  manufactures  and 
public  works,  monuments  and  buildings 
found  in  this  northern  clime.  The  Es¬ 
quimaux  are  better  known  to  us,  and 
perhaps  a  little  more  interesting  than 
their  southern  antipodals  ;  but  in  either 
*ase  the  missionary  needs  all  the  cour¬ 
age  and  patience  that  God’s  grace  can 
give  him,  thus  to  immolate  himself  on 
the  altar  of  duty.  We  commend  both 
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works  to  all  interested  in  tluTiniAhm a r v 
fields.  “  -  ' 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  in  the  North 

Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon 

Jackson,  d.d.  SI. 50.  Dodd,  Mead  & 

Co.,  Publishers. 

This  book  is  full  of  graphic  descrip¬ 
tions  of  the  great  extent  of  country,  its 
islands,  various  tribes,  fisheries  etc,  and 
is  fully  illustrated.  While  some  of  its 
chapters  vividly  portray  the  utter  degra¬ 
dation  of  the  women,  others  are  fulf  of 
thrilling  scenes  of  cannibalism,  horrid 
rites  and  customs  among  the  men.  These 
dark  pages  of  Alaskan  history  are  suc¬ 
ceeded,  however,  by  the  introduction  of 
Christianity  among  the  natives,  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  churches,  homes,  and  mis¬ 
sion  schools,  and  the  abandonment  of 
vice  in  its  most  repulsive  forms.  The 
book  cannot  fail  to  deepen  the  interest 
of  American  people  in  this  their  new  pos¬ 
session,  with  its  many  resources  and  bud¬ 
ding  promises  for  the  future;  a  goodly 
land,  truly,  and  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
the  noble  missionaries  who  in  the  whit¬ 
ening  fields  call  for  more  harvesters. 
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“Alaska,  and  Mission^  on  the  North  Pacific 


Coast,”  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  I)., 
(with  a  portrait  of  the  author)  is  an  account 
of  our  vast  and  almost  unknown  possession 
in  the  Northwest,  that  will  be  welcomed.  It 
is  an  account  of  the  country  and  its  resour¬ 
ces;  of  its  native  population,  their  mode  of 
living,  habits,  religious  beliefs;  the  degra¬ 
dation  of  women,  sale  of  girls,  polygamy 
and  widow  burning;  and  of  the  progress  of 
schools  and  missions.  The  author  thinks, 
with  Mr.  Seward,  that  we  do  not  begin  to 
appreciate  the  value  of  this  vast  acquisition, 
which  is  as  large  as  all  of  the  United  hates 
east  of  the  Mississippi  river  and  north  of 
Alabama,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  It 
c  m  supply  the  world  with  salmon, herring  and 
halibut  of  the  best  quality.  It  is  the  great 
reserve  lumber  region  of  the  United  States. 
The  southeastern  section  is  densely  covered 
with  thousands  of  square  miles  of  yellow 
cedar,  white  spruce,  hemlock  and  balsam 
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Alaska.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson^ 
D.D.  l  vol.  i2mo,  with  map,  portrait, 
and  nearly  100  illustrations.  Price 
Si. 50.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co„  New  York. 
John  Willyoung,  Detroit. 

This  profusely  illustrated  volume 
gives,  first,  a  comprehensive  de¬ 
scription  of  Alaska,  its  peculiar  geo¬ 
graphical  features,  wonderful  scen¬ 
ery,  resources  etc.,  with  a  particular 
account  of  the  native  inhabitants, 
their  customs,  manner  of  life,  super¬ 
stitions,  and  the  missions  established 
among  them  by  Russian,  English 
and  American  missionaries.  Dr. 
Jackson  is  wrell  known  as  the  super¬ 
intendent  of  Presbyterian  missions 
in  the  far  West,  and  he  lias  given 
the  results  of  his  own  observation 
in  a  tour  made  in  Alaska  in  1879. 
The  style  is  vigorous,  and  the  hook 
full  of  interest  from  first  to  last. 


hr.  The  value  of  this  book  is  greatly  in¬ 
creased  by  a  map  of  Alaska  and  about  100 
illustrr A,rtns;  these  are  of  the  natural  scen¬ 
ery, -of  '  mses  and  settlements,  the  animals 
common  to  the  region,  the  native  utensils 
and  implements  in  domestic  use  or  for  hunt¬ 
ing,  fishing  or  fighting,  and  il  l  ust  rath  '  also 
of  the  religious  and  social  ceremonie  ie 
Indians.  The  volume  will  give  .her 

a  sufficient  idea  of  this  wild  land  and  its 
iipcii’hy^aTTTihabitants. — (Dodd,  Mead  A 
Co.,  New  York.  Edwin  Ellis  &  Co  ,  Ah 
'Duly.) 
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ADVENTURES  IN  PATAGONIA.  By  the  Rev.  Titus  Goan.  pp.  319.  $1.25. 
ALASKA  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  Fully  illustrated,  pp.  327.  $1.50. 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  have  in  these  two  books  set  forth,  what 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting  accounts  of  travel,  life  and  missionary 
a:tivily  in  the  two  extremities  of  the  American  continents.  At  the 
south,  the  missionary  was  entirely  cut  off  from  the  protection  of 
civilized  nations,  and  was  for  some  weeks  momentarily  at  the  mercy 
of  the  wayward  passions  of  the  savages.  The  northern  traveler  was 
within  the  circuit  of  civilization  so  far  as  government  stations,  forts, 
mines,  and  so  on,  are  evidences  of  the  higher  conditions  of  man  in 
thi^  age  ;  but  some  of  the  savages  with  whom  he  met  are  among 
the  most  brutal  and  degraded  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Neverthen 
less  the  northern  field  is  much  the  more  hopeful  for  missionary  en¬ 
deavor,  and  missions  of  all  sorts  are  in  active  operation  in  that  region. 


EmJtl  and  ^vcsbMtcv, 

^INCiJNNATI,  MARCH  17,  1880. 

Rev.  Dh.-  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  well- 
known  superintendent  of  Home  Missions 
in  the  far  West,  having  mado  a  tour 
through  Alaska  last  summer,  has  prepared 
a  book,  giving  a  coqfliehensive  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  it^  native  inhabitants, 
their  customs,  superstitions  and  rites,  with 
an  account  of  the  various  missions  which 
had  been  established  Among  them  while 
under  Russian  rule,  aalwell  as  those  which 
have  recently  been  spirted  by  AUirious 
Christian  denominations  of  the  United 
States.  It  is  in  the  p  rejig  of  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  New  York,  and  will  shortly  be 
issued  in  a  handsome  12mo  volume  of  some 
300  pages  at  $1.50,  and  is  fully  illustrated 
with  nearly  100  engravings  drawn  on  the 
spot.  The  book  comes  very  opportunely 
at  this  time  when  Congress  is  considering 
the  petition  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  re¬ 
mote  section,  asking  representation  at 
W ashington  and  the  establishment  of  local 
government,  as  well  as  an  appropriation 
for  educational  purposes,  and  the  account 
of  the  trials  and  vicissitudes  of  the  mis¬ 
sionaries  in  their  efforts  to  Christianize 
the  natives  will  be  read  with  interest  by 
all  engaged  in  any  way  in  missionary  work. 

This  book  seems  well  calculated  to  sup- 1 
ply  the  existing  lack  of  popular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this'^art  of  the  American 
republic.  The  country,  its  extent,  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  resources,  population 
etc  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The  social 
and  religious  status  of  the  people  is  mi¬ 
nutely  and  graphically  detailed  and  the' 
present  condition  of  missionary  enterprises  ! 
described.  Old  traditions  and  heathenish 
customs  are  presented  and  the  power  of 
the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  demonstrated 
as  its  influence  is  triced  in  the  modified 
and  converted  lives  of  these  degraded 
ages.  The  illustrate  °  SaV' 
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Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  1).  D„  has  writtan 
Interesting  Illustrated  book  on  “  Alaska 
and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.” 
Dr.  Joekaon  Is  himself  a  missionary.  He  Is 
specially  Interested  in  missions.  He  studied 
the  country  and  its  people  with  special  ref¬ 
erence  to  missionary  operations,  and  he 
aive*  an  excellent  ucoount  of  the  work  the 
missionaries  are  already  doing  in  that  eoun- 
liy*  His  account  of  the  region,  however 
leaves  an  Impression  of  bleakness  and  bar¬ 
renness  on  the  reader’s  mind,  whlota  ho  Is 
not  likely  to  shake  off.  There  are  tracts  of 
territory  where  In  toe  summer  the  vegeta¬ 
tion  of  the  temperate  zone  grows,  and  crops 
cau  be  raised.  But  these  exceptional  dis¬ 
tricts  are  not  sufficiently  numerous  or  ex¬ 
tensive  to  give  character  to  the  region, 
which  is  as  a  whole  bleak  and  uninviting' 
Aloska  is  much  larger  than  Is  generally 
supposed.  It  has  copper,  Iron,  oodl,  and  sli¬ 
ver  mines,  but  it  Is  thinly  settled,  and  its 
natives  are  unintelligent  when  not  degraded 
The  volume  Is  tastefully  published  by  Dodd 
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Alaska,  aitd  missions  on  the  North Pat-iflc  Coast.  By 
Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated. 
New  York,  Dodd,  Mend  &  Co.  Syracuse,  R.  G. 
Wynkoop  &  Co. 

i Alaska  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  native 
word  “Al-ak-slia,”' meaning  “a,  great  country.” 
Great  in  area,  indeed,  for  it  is  as  broad  as  all  of 


the  United  ,  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  and 
north  of  the  Gulf  States.  From  east  to  west  in 
an  air  line  it  reaches  2,200  miles.  Its  coast  line, 
according  to  the  United  States  Coast  Survey, 
taking  in  islands  and  all,  is  2,50(1  miles— more 
than  that  of  both  the  Atlantic  ahd  Pacific  coasts 
of  the  United  States.  Dr.  Jackson,  who  spent 
some  time  in  Alaska,  is  a  firm  believer  in 
Alaska’s  material  resources,  which  he  describes 


at  length.  Of  the  Indian  tribes  dwelling  there 
j  he  draws  vivid  pictures.  The  extent  of  their 
degradation  is  surprising.  The  book  as  a  whole 
is  the  most  valuable  contribution  we  have  vet 


EadToThe  history  of  the  "acquisition  in  which 
•jecretary  ijeward  took  so  much  p.iide.  ~ 
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Alaska,  ami  Missions  on  the  North 

jBaeiSie  t  oast  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson 

J).  D.  Profusely  Illustrated.  New  York- 

Dodd  &  Mead. 

It  is  nearly  thirteen  years  since  Alaska 
became  the  property  of  the  United  States 
by  the  payment)  of  $7,200,000.  There  are 
few  who  do  not  remember  the  question 
asked  Mr.  Seward,  “What  do  you  consider  j 
the  most  important  act  of  your  official  life?”  I 
and  his  prompt  and  emphatic  reply,  “The 
purchase  of  Alaska.”  There  is  no  doubt, 
regarding  the  assertion  that  Alaska  is  a 
wonderful  country,  hut,  we  can  agree  with 
Dr.  Jackson  that  it  is  a  country  of  the  future. 
It,  is  not  generally  known  that  the  word 
“Alaska”  is  a  corruption  of  the  native  ex¬ 
pression,  “A1  ak-shak,”  which  means  “a 
gieat  country  or  continent.”  Alaska  covers 
over  580,107  square  miles— as  large  an  area 
as  that  of  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  North  Carolina.  Its  extreme  breadth, 
from  East  to  West,  is  over  two  thousand 
miles,  while  according  to  Professor  Guyot, 
(a  geographical  authority,)  the  Island  of 
Attu,  in  Alaska,  is  as  far  west  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  as  the  coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that 
city,  thus  making  San  Francisco  the  middle 
city  between  the  East,  and  West  of  the  United 


States.  In  regard  to  the  agricultural  quali¬ 
ties  of  Alaska,  Dr.  Jackson  quotes  from  a 
letter  of  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  Presbyterian 
missionary  at  Sitka: 

The  Kake  Indians  furnished  the  Russians 
with  potatoes.  Some  of  the  natives  at 
Wrangell  are  clearing  off  garden  patches  this 
year.  Much  can  he  done  in  this  direction, 
for  Alaska  will  furnish  vegetables  for  a  teem¬ 
ing  population.  There  are  several  thousand 
acres  in  the  neighborhood  of  this  place,  upon 
which  the  finest  vegetables  may  be  raised 
with  certainty.  The  soil,  for  the  most  part, 
is  a  vegetable  mould  mixed  with  sand.  Mi'. 
Smiegh,  of  this  place,  lias  had  a  garden  for 
seven  years.  He  says  he  has  grown  cab¬ 
bages  weighing  twenty-seven  pounds.  He  * 
has  tried  peas,  carrots,  leeks,  parsnips,  till--  1 
nips,  Jet, tuee,  radishes,  onions,  potatoes,  cef-  ;• 
ery,  parsley,  horseradish,  and  rhubarb.  Cu¬ 
cumbers  aucl  beans  do  well,  while  the  cauli¬ 
flower  and  the  celery  surpass  any  he  had  . 
raised  elsewhere.  Wild  black  currants 5 
abound  in  the  woods;  tame  currants  do  well, 
and  are  sure;  gooseberries  do  well,  and  have 
a  delicate  flavor.  The  cabbage  grows  wild; 
also  the  strawberry.  Mr.  Burns,  who  has 
gardened  for  three  years,  agrees  with  Mr. 
Smiegh. 

Dr.  Jackson  adds  that  during  the  Sum¬ 
mer  of  1879  he  out,  at  Fort  Wrangell,  wild 
timothy  that  would  average  five  feet  in 
heiglith,  and  blue-grass  that  would  average 
six  feet.  As  corroboration,  he  cites  the  I 
statement  of  Prof.  Muir,  State  Geologist  of  , 
California,  who  asserts  that  he  never  met 
anywhere,  outside  of  the  tropics,  such  rank  j 
vegetation  as  that  which  exists  in  this  dis¬ 
trict  of  Alaska. 

In  the  Alaskan  range  are  the  highest 
peaks  in  the  United  States— Mount  St. 
Elias,  19,500  feet;  Mount  Cook,  10,000  feet; 
Mount  Crillon,  15,900,  Mount  Fairweather,. 
15,500,  and  others.  The  following  Indian 
traditions  concerning  the  extinct  volcanoes 
of  Mount  Edgecurabe,  are  edifying: 

Mount  Edgecumbe  is  a  Mount  Olympus 
for  the  natives.  They  say  that  the  first  In¬ 
dian  pair  lived  peaceably  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  blessed  with  children.  But  one  day 
a  family  .jar  occurred.  The  husband  anil  J 
wife  grew  very  angry  at  each  other.  For 
this  the  man  was  changed  into  a  wolf  and  j 
the  woman  into  a  raven.  The  metamor¬ 
phosed  woman  flew  down  into  the  open  crater  j 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  lit  on  a  stump,  and  is 
now  holding  the  earth  on  her  wings.  When¬ 
ever  there  is  thunder  and  lightning  around 
the  summit,  it  is  only  the  wolf  giving  vent : 
to  his  rage  while  he  is  trying  to  pull  her 
off  the  stump.  It  would  he  a  great 
calamity  if  she  were  to  lose  her  "grip, 
for  then  the  earth  would  be  upset  and 
all  who  live  on  it  would  perish.  So 
whenever  it  thunders,  the  Indians  take 
stones  and  pound  on  the  floors  of  their 
houses  to  encourage  the  raven  to  hold  to  the 
stump.  Another  myth  is  that  a  beiim  who 
is  half  dog  and  half  Indian  lives  on  the  top. 

He  conies  down  once  a  year  near  the  harbor 
to  catch  halibut.  He  covers  himself  with  an 
eagle’s  skin.  But  upon  his  attempts  to  fly 
to  the  crest  he  failed.  Tn  his  effort,  lie 
scratched  the  grooves  aud  deep  gullies  in 
the  mountain  side.  After  repeated  attempts, 


(he  got  so  that  he- coma  ny,  ana  now  ne  ibbus  i 
on  whales,  which  he  carr.es  to  his  home  in  | 
the  crater. 

Dr.  Jackson  tells  ns  that  the  chief  value 
of  Alaska  to  Russia  was  its  wonderful  fur 
supplies.  When  the  Territory  was  sold  to 
the  United  States,  the  most  prominent 
attraction  was  the  seal-fur  fisheries  on  the 
Pribyloff  group  of  islands  in  Bering’s  Sea. 

To  protect  these  valuable  interests,  the 
Government  leased  the  islands  for  twenty 
years  to  an  incorporated  company  known  as 
“The  Alaska  Commercial  Company.”  They 
pay  the  Government  an  annual  rental  of 
$50,000  for  the  islands,  and  a,  royalty  of 
r  $202,500  a  year  on  the  100.000  seal-skins 
allowed  by  law  to  be  taken.  * 

The  village  of  Fort  Wrangell  (which  has 
about  one  hundred  houses)  has  become — in 
consequence  of  the  extensive  gold  mines  at 
Cassair — the  chief  business  centre  of  Alaska. 
The  permanent  population  is  about  one  hun¬ 
dred  whites  and  Russians,  and  five  hundred 
Indians,  There  are  seven  or  eight  tribes 
who  speak  a  common  language  called  Tlilin- 
ket.  Like  all  the  tribes,  they  have  graded 
chiefs,  who  on  all  public  occasions  are  seated 
according  to  rank.  The  Indians  are  sub¬ 
divided  into  various  families,  each  of  whom 
have  their  family  badge.  We  extract: — 

These  badges,  or  toietna,  among  the  Thlin- 
kets,  are  the  raven  (yehl),  the  wolf  (ka- 
baunkh),  the  whale  (koostan-ine),  and  the 
eagle  (chetbl).  These  emblems  are 
marked  on  the  houses,  canoes,  bouse- 
j  hold  utensils,  ornaments,  ancl  even 
I  clothing  of  the  people.  These  crests  or 
badges  extend  through  the  different  tribes, 
and  their  members  have  a  closer  relation  to 
one  another  than  the  tribal  connection.  For 
instance,  members  of  the  same  tribe  may 
marry,  but  not  members  of  the  same  badge. 
Thus,  a  wolf  cannot  marry  into  the  wolf 
family,  but  may  into  that  of  the  whale. 

In  front  of  their  leading  houses,  and  at 
their  burial  places,  are  sometimes  immense 
timbers  covered  with  carvings.  These  are 
the  geneological  records  of  the  family.  The 
child  usually  takes  the  totem  of  the  mother. 
For  instance,  at  the  bottom  of  a  post  may  be 
the  carving  of  a  whale,  over  that  of  a  raven 
a  wolf,  or  an  eagle,  signifying  that  the  great¬ 
grandfather  of  the  present  occupant  of  the 
house  on  Ids  mother’s  side,  belonged  to  the 
whale  family  the  grandfather  to  the  raven  1 
family,  the  father  to  the  wolf  family,  and  he 
himself  to  the  eagle  family.  These  standards 
are  from  two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  often 
over  GO  feet  in  height,  and  cost  from  $1000  to 
$2000,  including  the  gifts  and  entertainments 

that  attend  their  dedication. 

Dr.  Jackson,  (who,  from  his  influence  over 
the  Indians,  was  named  “Koostan-ine,”  or 
“Great  Whale,”  the  highest  compliment 
that  could  he  conferred,  on  account  of  the 
prominence  and  influence  of  the  whale 
family,)  thus  describes  the  Indian  process  of 
healing  the  sick,  which  was  enacted  at  his  re¬ 
quest,  at  an  entertainment  given  to  the  In¬ 
dians: 

The  sick  man  lay  upon  the  floor  in  a  blan¬ 
ket.  Soon  an  Indian  came  toward  him, 
bearing  a  box  containing  the  paraphernalia 
of  the  sorcerer.  Tho_attcndant  was  followed 


order,  with’  long,  disheveled  hair,  rattles  in  Y 
his  hand,  and  his  face  covered  by  a  hideous 
masl>.  Young  men  beat  gongs  and  kept  time 
with  sticks  on  the  floor,  while  the  friends 
chansSu.  -a  monotonous  .song.  The  shaman 
.  shook  his  rattles  over  the  sick  man  and  threw 
himself  into  every  kifl’d  of  hideous  attitude, 
with  horrible  contQrjnjns  of  features.  He 
rushed  wildly  a^aind  the  fire,  strik¬ 
ing  savagely  at  tip  ^attendants  with  a 
dagger,  flew  at  the  sick  man.  ran  out 
his  tongue  at  him,  hissed,  and  some¬ 
times  fell  on  the  floor  as  if  in  a  swoon.  An 
attendant  from  time  to  time  changed  his 
mask  and  head-dress.  Each  mask  repre¬ 
sents  a  different  spirit.  And  if  one  spirit 
his  not  sufficient  power  he  tries  another. 
Worked  up  to  perfect  frenzy,  he  finally  de¬ 
clares  that  the  sick  man  is  bewitched,  and 
immediately  commences  to  trace  the  witch.  ■ 
Hand  over  hand,  as  if  following  a  cord  in  a 
labyrinth,  or.  as  a  dog  tracks  his  prey,  he 
followed  the  imaginary  line  here  and  there 
until  it  ended  at  some  person,  who  is  accused 
ot  being  the  witch,  and  is  often  taken  and 
tortured  to  death  in  order  that  the  sick  per¬ 
son,  relieved  of  the  baleful  influence,  may 
get  well. 

it  the  conclusion  of  the  entertainment, 
and  Indian  rose  and  sain.  “Dear  Brothers, 
this  is  liow  we  used  to  do  before  the  white 
men  came.  Now  yon  see  with  your  own  eyes 
how  blind  we  were.  God  don’t  like  these 
things,  and  we  put  them  away.”  In  regard  to 
the  degradation  of  Indian  women  through¬ 
out  Alaska,  regarding  which  so  much  has 
been  stated  recently,  Dr.  Jackson  is  com¬ 
pelled  to  state  that  “as  in  all  barbarous 
^  lands  the  heaviest  burdens  and  the  greatest 
degradations  fall  upon  the  women,  so  in  sec¬ 
tions  of  Alaska.  From  early  childhood  they 
are  accustomed  to  every  kind  of  drudgery 
and  oppression.  Female  infanticide  is  com¬ 
mon,  while  many  Indian  mothers,  to  save 
their  daughters  from  their  own  wretched 
lives,  take  them  into  the  woods,  stuff  grass 
into  their  mouths,  and  leave  them  to  die. 
i  Spared  in  infancy,  the  lesson  of  inferiority  is 
j  early  burned  into  the  lives  of  the  girls. 
While  mere  babes  they  are  sometim  s  given 
away  or  betrothed  to  their  future  husbands. 
And  when  they  arrive  at  the  age  of  twelve  or 
fourteen  years,  they  are  often  offered  for 
sale.  For  a  few  blankets,  a  mother  will 
sell  her  own  daughter,  for  base  purposes 
for  a  week,  a  month,  or  for  life.” 

Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  giving 
further  extracts  from  Dr.  Jackson’s  book, 
which  is  remarkably  interesting  from  begin¬ 
ning  to  conclusion,  and  vill  certainly  L.  ,  .  a 
very  large  sale  in  all  sections  of  the  United 

States,- while  it  cannot  fail  to  excite  a  great 

deal  of  attention  abroad. 


I'll?  baptist  ®f£klg. 


NEW  YORK,  MAY  27,  1880. 


^Alaska. 


By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  (New  York; 

Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.) 

At  a  public  dinner  given  to  Mr.  Seward  upon  his 
retiring  to  private  life,  he  was  asked, “Mr.  Seward,  what 
do  you  consider  the  most  important  act  of  your  official 
life  ?”  he  unhesitatingly  leplied,  “The  purchase  of  Al¬ 
aska;”  then,  alter  a  moment’s  pause,  he  added,  “But 
it  may  take  two  generations  before  the  purchase  is  ap- 
pr>  mated.”  It  was  his  crowning  glory  to  have  added  a 
new  empire  to  his  country’s  domain.  Alaska  is  an 
English  corruption  of  the  native  word  Al-ak-shak, which 

means  a  “threat  muntr?  or  f.nnfinnni  m  _ 

an  area  equal  to  the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Un¬ 
ion  with  the  great  Northwest  Territory  added.  The 
coast  of  Alaska,  if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  would 
belt  the  globe.  One  ol  its  rivers  is  navigable  for  1,500 
miles.  In  almost  every  respect  it  is  a  “great  lmd.” 
The  immense  quantity  of  furs  it  supplies,  the  variety 
and  number  of  its  fishes,  the  largeness  of  the  vegetables 
in  the  farming  districts,  the  height  of  its  mountains, 
the  number  of  its  volcanoes,  its  glaciers  and  boiling 
spring,  and  the  richness  of  its  mineral  resources.  But 
in  this  book  lull  of  most  interesting  descriptions  ol  this 
wonderful  country,  so  near  us  and  yet  so  little  known, 
Mr.  Jackson  gives  a  sad  and  startling  picture  ot  the  in-- _ 
habitants,  who  are  very  generally  sunk  in  immorality, 
darkest  superstition,  and  degradation. 

The  women  are  treated  as  slaves  and  with  cruelty, and 
their  old  people  deliberately  killed  to  get  them  out 
of  the  way.  Widows  are  compelled  to  remain  near  the 
luneral  pile  of  their  husbands,  till  the  hair  is  singed 
from  their  heads  and  their  hands  burned  by  placing 
them  upon  the  bosom  of  their  dead  husbands  while  the 
bodies  are  burning. 

Mr.  Jackson’s  history  or  the  efforts  of  missionaries 
among  these  benighted  people,  contains  facts  of  great 
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value  as  showing  the  means  used  and  results  gained, 
since  the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia,  in  1793,  sent  out 
eleven  monks  to  Christianize  her  subjects  in  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies,  up  to  the  present  time.  The  missions  of 
the  Greek  church  and  Lutheran  were  maintained  with 
more  or  less  success,  schools  established,  etc.,  but  not 
till  within  the  last  fifteen  years  have  other  denomina¬ 
tions  realized  the  need  of  consecrating  a  portion  of  their 
labor  and  money  in  evangelizing  the  Alaskars.  The 
account  of  the  establishment  of  these  later  mission 
stations,  and  of  the  efforts  put  forth  by  the  earnest 
workers  is  lull  of  interest.  The  volume  is  fully  illus* 
trated  apd  has  no  d  .11  pages  in  it. 


ALASKA,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacifie  Coast. 
By  Bev.  Sheldox  Jacksox,  D.D.  Price  $1.50. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York.  Sold  bv  Jansen, 
MeClurg .&  Co.,  Chicago. 

Secretary  Seward  never  gave  a  stronger 
bit  of  evidence  that  he  was  a  cool  and 
j  clear  headed  man  than  when  he  said  that 
although  Alaska  is  a  very  great  and  rich 
country,  it  would  probably  take  the  pub¬ 
lic  two  or  three  generations  to  find  it  out. 
The  great  majority  of  the  general  public, 
even  now,  when  half  the  period  of  one 
generation  has  passed  since  the  purchase, 
are  still  inclined  to  suspect  the  veteran 
statesman  of  “temporary  aberration  of 
mind  when  he  said  that  he  rested  his 
strongest  hope  of  a  lasting  fame  on  his 
having  been  chiefly  instrumental  in 
achieving  that  purchase.  There  is  very 
great  darkness  in  most  men’s  minds  about 
the  extent  of  the  country,  and  about  its 
value  and  products,  and  perhaps  even 
more  as  to  its  nature,  and  the  character 
and  peculiarities  of  its  climate.  In  all 
the  infinite  bosh  and  platitude  which  fills 
the  newspapers  of  the  day,  scarcely  any¬ 
thing  is  said  ot  this  huge,  outlying  em¬ 
pire  that  Mr.  Seward  secured  to  our 
domain,  and  even  in  what  was  said  when 
the  purchase  was  being  negotiated,  there 
was  little  of  actual  and  valuable  inform¬ 
ation  which  reached  the  general  ear.  The 
-  following  extract  therefore,  will  be,  in  the 
fullest  sense,  “news,”  without  doubt,  to  a 
large  proportion  of  our  readers.  Mr. 
Jackson,  who  has  been  on  the  ground  and 
knows  what  he  is  talking  about,  says:— 

“And  it  is  indeed  a  great  country,  covering 
over  580,107  square  miles,  an  area  equal  to 
the  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union  with 
the  great  “North  West  Territory”  added-  or 
in  other  words,  Alaska  is  as  large  as  all  of  the 


United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  , 
^  and  north  ^of  Alabama.  Georgia  and  North  I 


'JHrcmna.  its  extreme  breadth  from  east  to 
west  is  two  thousand  two  hundred  miles  in  an 
air  line.  According  to  Professor  Guyot,  a 
recognized  authority  on  all  geographical  mat¬ 
ters,  the  Island  of  Attu,  in  Alaska,  is  as  far 
west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  Coast  of  Maine  is 
east  of  that  city;  or,  in  other  words,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  is  the  great  middle  city  between  the  ex¬ 
treme  east  and  west  of  the  United  States.  The 
extreme  breadth  of  Alaska  from  north  to  south 
l  is  one  thousand  four  hundred  miles.  The 
shore  me,  up  and  down  the  bays  and  around 
the  Elands,  according  to  the  United  States 
|  Coast  Survey,  measures  twenty-five  thousand 
miles,  or  two  anil  one-half  times  more  than 
!  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific  coast  lines  of  the  re¬ 
maining  portion  of  the  United  States.’’ 


So  much  for  its  extent.  Mr.  Jackson 


j  says  that  for  forty-five  years,  with  a  few 
inconsiderable  gaps  in  time,  quite  full  me- 
1  teorologieal,  or,  at  least,  thermometrical  i 
and  hydrometrical,  records  have  beenkept 
at  Sitka,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  sur¬ 
prise  most  people  in  this  part  of  the  world 
to  be  told  that  the  mean  winter  tem¬ 
perature  of  that  place  during  that  time, 1 
has  been  the  same  as  that  of  Kentucky 
and  Western  Virginia.  Of  its  resources 
some  idea  may  be  gained  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  extracts: — 


“Dr.  Kellogg,  botanist  of  the  United  States 
Exploring  Expedition,  writes:  ‘Unalaska 
abounds  in  grasses,  with  a  climate  better 
adapted  for  haying  than  the  Coast  of  Oregon. 
The  cattle  cwere  remarkably  fat.  'Milk  is 
abundant,  William  H.  Dali,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  predicts  that  the  Aleutian 
district  will  yet  furnish  California  with  its  best 
butter  and  cheese.  *  *  The  Sitkan  district 
is  mountainous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  larger 
portion  covered  with  dense  forests.  The  great 
wealth  of  this  district  is  in  its  lumber,  fish  and 
minerals.  *  *  .  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  Presby¬ 
terian  missionary  at  Sitka,  writes:  ‘The  Kake 
Indians  furnished  the  Russians  with  potatoes. 
Some  of  the  natives  at  Wrangell  are  clearing 
off  garden  patches  this  year.  Much  can  be 
done  in  this  direction,  for  Alaska  will  furnish 
vegetables  for  a  teeming  population.  There 
are  several  thousand  acres  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  of  this  place  upon  which  the  finest  vege¬ 
tables  may  be  raised  with  certainty.  The  soil, 
for  the  most  port,  is  a  vegetale  mould  mixed 
with  sand.  Mr.  Smiegh,  ot  this  place,  has 
bad  a  garden  for  the  last  seven  years.  He 
says  that  he  has  grown  cabbages  weighing 
twenty-seven  pounds.  He  has  tried  peas,  car¬ 
rots,  leeks,  parsnips,  turnips,  lettuce,  radishes, 
onions,  potatoes,  celery,  parsley,  horse  radish 
and  rhubarb.  He  has  tried  cucumbers  and  [ 
beans,  but  they  did  not  do  well.  Cauliflower  ! 
and  celery  surpass  any  that  he  has  raised  in  j 
other  places.  The  wild  black  currants  abound 
i  in  the  woods.  The  tame  currants  do  well  and 
i  are  sure.  Gooseberries  do  well  and  have  a  de¬ 
licate  flavor.  The  cabbage  grows  wild,  and 
1  six  or  eight  inches  in  diameter.  *  *  During 


|  the  su 

;  wild  timothy  that  would  average  five  teet  in  ' 
height,  and  blue-grass  that  would  average  six 
feet, — the  longest  stem  measured  seven  feet 
three  inches.  Prof.  Muir,  State  Geologist  of 
California,  testifies  that  he  never  met  anywhere, 
outside  of  the  tropics,  such  rank  vegetation  as 
in  this  district.” 

Before  such  blue-grass  as  that  the 
famous  region  where  all  the  “noble- 
hearted  Kentuckians”  claim  to  have  been 
born  must  “hide  its  diminished  head.” 
Again,  Mr.  Jackson  says: — 

“The  chief  value  of  Alaska  to  Russia,  was 
|  its  wondertul  fur  supplies.  And  when  the 
Territory  was  sold  to  the  United  States,  the] 
J  most  prominent  attraction  was  the  seal-fur  | 
j  fisheries  on  the  Pnbyloff  group  of  islands  in 
!  Bering’s  Sea.  To  protect  these  valuable  inter¬ 
ests  the  Government  leased  these  islands  for 
|  twenty  years  to  an  incorporated  company 
known  as  the  ‘Alaska  Commercial  Company.’ 
They  pay  the  Government  an  annual  rental  of 
$55,000  for  the  islands,  and  a  royalty  of  $262,- 
500  a  year  on  the  100,000  seal  skins  allowed  by 
S  law  to  be  taken.  Thus  these  two  little  islands  1 
— St.  Paul,  13  miles  long  and  6  wide,  and  St. 
George,  10  miles  long  and  6  wide — furnish 
nearly  all  the  seal- skim  used  in  the  markets  of 
the  world,  and  have  paid  a  revenue  into  the 
United  States  Treasury,  from  1871  to  1880  ot . 
over  two  and  one-half  million  dollars;  and  yet 
it  is  thought  by  some  that  Alaska  was  a  worth¬ 
less  purchase.” 

It  is  gratifying  to  find  so  much  and  so  ! 
varied  material  information  about  a  l'e- 
gion  so  little  known,  and  less  appreciated, , 
in  a  book  which  seems  to  us  likely  to  at-  1 
tract  quite  wide  attention  on  other  ac¬ 
counts.  The  author  has  been  for  years  a  1 
..yman  of  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
ged  during  a  large  portion  of  that 
!  t'nne  in  founding  new  churches  in  the  i 
newly  settled  regions  of  our  Western 
States  and  Territories.  During  all  this 
period  he  has  been  connected  with  the 
missionary  department  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  Church,  has  urged  some  of  the 
claims  of  the  Alaskan  region  upon  various 
Congressional  Committees,  and  has  been, 
more  largely  than  any  other,  individual, 
instrumental  in  securing  to  the  natives  of 
that  country,  such  educational  and  reli¬ 
gious  facilities  and  advantages  as  they 
have.  He  j s,  therefore,  doubly  competent 
to  impart  correct  information  about  both 
the jjountry *5nd  the  people]  ~  ilompeteht, 
because  he^a¥UacT  fbef'opportunity  to 
learn,  and  because  'he  has  felt  the  kind 
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aniTd^ree  of  interest  which  would  lead 
him  surely  to  take  full  advantage  of  his 
opportunity  to  learn.  The  volume  seems 
likely  to  attract  considerable  attention 
from  the  fact  that  it  conveys,  through  the 
medium  of  letters  written  by  various  la¬ 
dies  and  gentlemen  engaged  in  educa¬ 
tional  and  missionary  labors,  very  full  in¬ 
formation  of  what  has  been  and  is  being 
done  in  those  directions,  and  is  fruitful  of 
suggestion  as  to  profitable  opportunities 
for  more  extended  work.  The  author 
gives  a  brief,  and,  on  the  whole,  rather 
unsatisfactory  sketch  of  what  was  done, 
toward  Christianizing  the  natives,  by  the 
Greek  Church,  during  the  many  years  of 
Russian  occupation,  but  does  not  seem  to 
attach  any  sort  of  importance  to  it.  Pos¬ 
sibly  he  may  be  right  in  this,  but  we  sus¬ 
pect  that  he  has,  on  that  point,  allowed 
his  Protestant  zeal  to  a  little  out-run  his 
usual  good  sense  and  judgment.  We 
suspect  so,  because  it  crops  out  in  several 
places  in  the  volume,  both  in  what  the 
author  himself  says,  and  in  what  is  said 
by  others,  that,  despite  the  stolidity  and 
savagery  of  the  natives,  the  majority  of 
them  are  found  to  be  mu,ch  more  tractable 
— more  teachable — more  ready  to  accept 


its  Missions. ’’^jPew,  even  of  the  more 
intelligent,  have  any  conception  of  the 
extent,  resources  and  interest  of  this 
vast  territory.  "<  Secretary  Seward’s 
purchase  has  been  made  the  butt  of 
many  jokes,  but  it  will  prove  his  supe¬ 
rior  sagacity.  Alaska  extends  to  the 
172d  parallel  of  west  longitude,  or 
west  as  far  from  San  Franeisco  as  the 
extreme  eastern  coast  of  the  north¬ 
east.  It  has  a  coast  line  more  than 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the 
globe,  and  i3  rich  in  furs,  fish,  and 
thedoctrines  and  practices  of  Christianity  minerals,  and  especially  in  lumber. 


readers  will  probably  find  so  much  of  them  I 
rather  tedious,  and  be  inclined  to  wish 
the  author  had  told  the  story  in  his  own 
words,  as  the  other  parts  of  the  book  prove 
him  to  be  abundantly  able  to  have  done 
acceptably.  It  is  very  neatly  and  taste-! 
fully  printed  and  bound.  — — — —  , 


Saturday,  April  24,  1880. 


/Messrs.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  hav< 
given  to  the  American  public  a  verj 
interesting  volume  upon  “Alaska  anc 


rohim 


than  have  been  the  Indians  of  any  other 
portion  of  the  United  States  Territory. 

It  may  be  that  this  grows  out  of  Consti¬ 
tutional  differences  in  the  different  races, 
but  it  would  seem  that  a  century  or  more 
of  mors  or  less  direct  contact  with  one  of 
the  great  branches  of  the  Christian 
Church  has  had  something  to  do  with  it. 
Tn  nny  event  the  book  seems  tp__aalia_ke 
likely  to  prove  of  great  interest  to  an  un¬ 
commonly  varied  circle  of  readers.  It  is 
not  -written  with  any  marked  liTerary  ex¬ 
cellence,  unless  it  be  those  of  evident 
directness  of  purpose  and  a  modest  sim¬ 
plicity  of  manner.  It  bears  marks  of 
more  or  less  haste  in  its  preparation,  in 
looseness  of  construction  and  want  of  j 
grace  and  finish  in  its  sentences.  But  these 
are  minor  faults  and  will  be  readily  par¬ 
doned  to  its  evident  earnestness  of  pur¬ 
pose  and  generous  humanity  of  spirit, 
and  to  the  really  valuable  information  it 
embodies.  The  latter  half  is  largely  made 
up  of  the  letters  alluded  to,  and  some 


Its  mountains  rise  to  the  height  of 
twenty  thousand  feet,  with  numer- 1 
ous  volcanoes  and  glaciers,  and  its 
coast  is  dotted  with  islands,  of  which 
more  than  a  thousand  have  been 
noted.  It  has  a  large  region  as  mild 
as  England,  and  which  compares  fa¬ 
vorably  with  Norway  and  Sweden  for 
agricultural  purposes.  It  has  a  native 
population  of  about  50,000  Indians  and 
Esquimaux,  who  are  more  degraded 
than  can  be  imagined.  This  volume 
gives  considerable  space  to  the  natural 
resources  and  scenery,  and  details  of 
the  history  of  missionary  operations, 
both  of  the  Greek  and  the  American 
Churches.  It  is  well  illustrated.  12mo; 
price  |1.50.  Detroit,  JohnWillyoung, 
successor  to  Arnold  &  Willyoung. 


“Alaska  aiitl  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,'’  by  Sheldon  Jackson,  I). 
D.,  is  also  published  by  Dodd, 

Mead  J-  Co.  It  bears  little  re¬ 
semblance  to  Air.  Coan’.s  loss  pretentious 
production!  <  bio  details  the  particulars  of  a 
nearly  hopeless  missionary  visit  to  a  coun¬ 
try  and  race  of  savages,  nearly  half  a  eon-  j 
tury  ago;  the  other  treats  of  missions  In-  j 
Alaska,  in  the  North  Pacific  Ocean,  the  j 
j  latest  annexed  territory  of  the  United  j 
States,  Obtained  from  .Russia  in  18(37,  not  by  | 
the  sword,  but  by  the  mercantile  process  of  ; 
regular  contract  and  heavy  cash  payment.  ! 
Dr.  Jackson  makes  his  readers  acquainted 
with  what  has  been  done  and  is  doing  in 
Alaska  and  t  he  adjacent  coast  by  American, 
British  and  Russian  missionaries.  Churches 
have  been  built,  congregations  of  converted. 

1  heathens  organized  and  schools  established. 

It  may  be  alleged,  perhaps,  that  Dr.  Jack¬ 


son  has  devoted  too  much  space  to  the  re¬ 
production  of  letters  in  his  narrative,  in¬ 
stead  of  giving  liis  readers  their  substance; 
but  he  deserves  high  commendation  for  his 
own  hmeresinif.  not  to  sav..  vai- 
luFmcn  rititm  <fl,,Athe  pSuplo 
(with  "their  "  ways,  manners,  supersti- 
tions,  capacity,)  and  of  the  productions  and 
peculiar  features  "of  the  country,  which 
coders  'over  .TsopjoTi  square  miles,  the 
breadth  of  which  from  east  to  west  is  2,200 
miles  in  an  air  line,  and  from  north  to  south 
1,400  miles.  So  much  coast  is  there,  up  and 
down  the  bays  and  around  the  islands,  that, 
if  extended  in  a  straight  line,  it  would 
belt  the  globe.  It  contains  rivers 
whose  single  lengths  roll  through 
twice  two  thousand  rhiles  of  shore  line,  the 
mountains  in  many  places  rising  from  the 
water’s  edge  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet.  One 
of  the  rivers  in  Alaska,  pr.  Jackson  informs 
us,  is  “not  only  one  of  the  largest  of  the 
I  United  States,  but  also  of  the  world.”  This 
is  the  Yukon,  70  inileshvide  across  its  five 
mouths,  navigable  for  1,510  miles,  and  2,000 
miles  long. 

The  population,  which  is  comparatively 
small,  is  chiefly  Indian,  but  they  are  not  a  j 
savage  race  and  appear  not  merely  willing  j 
but  anxious  to  attend  the  schools  under  j 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  evidently  the 
right  person  in  the  right  place.  Dr. 
Jackson  brings  his  narrative  down  to  the 
close  of  last  year.  His  book  is  suitably 
illustrated  with  portraits  and  numerous 
wood  engravings,  and  there  is  a  good-sized 
map  of  Alaska  and  the  adjoining  region, 
taking  in  the  course  of  the  Mackenzie  river, 

|  which  flows  into  the  Polar  sea. — On  sale  by 
Claxton,  Remseu  &  Ilaff'elfinger. 


i  We:  know  so  little  of  the  territory  that  the  United 
States  bought  of  Russia  about  thirteen  years  ago, 
that  any  addition  to  our  knowledge  of  it  is  welcome. 
Rev.  Df.  Sheldon  Jackson,  of  Denver,  Colorado,  the 
author  of  the  volume  before  us,  has  twice  visited  ' 
Alaska— in  1877  and  1879— as  a  missionary  agent  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  His  book  is  principally 
devoted  to  narrating  the  efforts  which  have  been 
;  made  to  Christianize  the  Alaska  Indians.  But  in  the 
1  first  three  chapters  he  has  compiled  from  various 
!  sources,  mostly  official,  much  interesting  matter 
j  about  Alaska,  its  climate,  natural  features,  resources 
j  and  products,  and  the  planners  and  customs  0/ 
its  inhabitants.  Alaska,  he  tells  us,  is  an  English 
corruption  of  the  native  word  “  Al-ak-shak,”  which 
means  “  a  great  country  or  continent.”  And  great, 
in  extent  at  least,  the  country  certainly  is,  for  its  ex-  j 
;  treme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  twenty-two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  an  air  line.  From  the  mainland  there  )  i' 
stretches,  it  will  be  remembered,  a  line  of  islands,  of 
which  the  most  westerly,  Attu,  according  to  Profes¬ 
sor  Guyot,  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the 
coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city.  Southern  Alaska 
is  much  warmer  than  is  generally  supposed,  for  its 
winter  climate,  for  forty-five  years  past,  has  been  the 
winter  climate  of  Kentucky  and  West  Virginia. 

The  book  is  made  in  good  form,  with  more  than 
eighty  illustrations,  including  a  steel  portrait  of  Dr  1 
Jackson  as  a  frontispiece,  and  a  map  of  Alaska. 

-  ^  v  blishers. 

INDEPENDENT. 

there. - a.  more  interesting  and  importau 

work  is  the  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  Alask 
and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast,  fror 
the  same  publishers  as  the  preceding.  Di 
Jackson  describes  the  geography,  produc 
tions,  races,  religious  opinions,  and  custom 
of  the  country,  and  gives  the  result  of  mission 
ary  labors  among  the  people  up  to  this  time 
Their  ethnography  and  religion  have  not  ye 
been  well  worked  up.  They  seem  to  be  docil 
and  intelligent.  (jThe  work  is  a  valuable  one.^ 
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3  OS'T'O  N 

SUNDAY  HERALD 

“  M-iska  and  the  Missions  of  the  North  Pacific 
roast  ”  by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  has 
iust  been  ‘issued  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  The 
Inneral  subjects  of  the  book  are  indicated  m 
The  title  being  a  history  or  mission  work  in 
Alaska  ’and  its  progress  and  changes  since  this 
i  reMon  becamo  a  part  of  the  United  States  ter¬ 
ritory  The  work  is  one  of  great  interest. 


Alaska,  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  (New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  Portland;  Hoyt, 
Fogg  &  Donliam)  gives  an  account  of  the  mis¬ 
sionary  labors  in  the  territory  of  Alaska.  It 
abounds  in  illustrations,  showing  weapons, 
utensils,  etc.,  of  the  Indian  tribes:  and  gives 
an  interesting  description  of  their  strange  cus¬ 
toms  and  the  progress  they  have  made  toward 
enlightened  civilization. 


.NEW  HAVEN  ' 
SUNDAY-  REGISTER 

I  So  little  is  known  about  the  immense  ter- 

!  ritory  comprised  in  the  new  purchase,  Alas 
ka,  that  the  story  told  by  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson  of  his  missionary  labors  among  the 
inhabitants  of  that  unknown  land  will  be 
read  with  interest.  His  account  of  “Alaska, 
and  Missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast,” 
published  by  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company,  New 
York,  throws  a  vast  deal  of  light  upon  the 
climate,  soil,  geography  ana  strange  tribes 
of  Alaska.  While  the  narrative  is  largely 
made  up  of  details  of  missionary  work  and 
is  very  disappointing  in  completeness  of  in¬ 
formation  enough  facts  are  given  to  invest 
Alaska  and  its  people  with  anew  and  strange 
interest.  Few  recognize  the  immense  ex¬ 
tent  of  the  territory  of  Alaska,  but  "when  it 
is  recalled  that  it  contains  580,107  square" 
miles,  an  area  equal  to  the  original  thirteen 
states  with  the  “Northwest  Territory” 
added,  some  idea  of  it  size  may 
be  obtained.  Its  extreme  breadth 
from  east  to  wTest  is  two  thousand  two  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  an  air  line,  while  its  extreme 
length  from  north  to  south  is  fourteen  hun¬ 
dred  miles.  Its  coast  line  up  and  down  the 
bays  and  around  the  islands  measures  twenty- 
five  thousand  miles,  or  two  and  one-half 
times  more  than  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
coast  lines  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
United  States.  It  contains  sixty-one  volca¬ 
noes,  a  peak,  Mount  St.  Elias,  19,500  feet 
high,  being  the  highest  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  vast  number  of  large  islands.  Among 
rivers  the  Yukon,  seventy  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth,  two  thousand  miles  long  and  navigable 
for  fifteen  hundred  miles,  is  the  chief.  The 
seal  fisheries  on  the  two  little  islands — 
St.  George,  ten  miles  long  and  six  wide,  and 
St.  Paul,  thirteen  miles  long  and  six  wide — 
bring  the  government  a  yearly  income  of 
$817,500.  Between  1871  and  1880  these  two 
little  islands  paid  a  revenue  to  the  United 
States  of  more  than  )$2,500,000.  But  while 

these  two  islands  furnish  the  principal  rev-  j 
enue  the  other  fishing  stations  are  not  to  be 
j  despised,  a  million  dollars  worth  of  furs  of 
other  animals  being  gathered  'annually.  Of 
fish  the  supply  is  infinite  Timber  is  abun¬ 
dant,  and  coal  and  precious  ores  are  believed 
to  exist  in  large  cjuantities.  Con¬ 


cerning  the  inhabitants  Mr.  Jackson 
furnishes  some  curious  as  well  as  startling  j 
information.  The  inhabitants  are  divided 
into  four  general  classes,  the  Koloshians,  15,- 
000  in  number,  occupying  the  islands  and  I 
southern  portion  of  the  county;  the  Iven- 
aians,  25,000  in  number,  occupying  the  land 
north  of  Copper  river  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains;  the  Aleuts,  10,000  in  number, 
inhabiting  the  Aleutiau  islands,  and  the 
Eskimos,  numbering  20,000,  inhabiting  the 
coasts  of  Bering’s  Sea  and  of  the  Arctic 
ocean.  Thus  the  total  population  is  about 
60,000.  These  Indians,  because  they  are  In¬ 
dians,  are  in  the  main  friendly  and 
tractable,  though  the  Koloshians  are 
less  so  than  the  others.  Mr.  Jackson  gives 
a  bad  account  of  these  Koloshians.  They 
do  not  hesitate  to  capture  trading  vessel* 
and  murder  the  crews  and  they  have  been 
known  to  make  warlike  excursions  as  far 
South  as  Puget  sound,  where  upon  one  occa¬ 
sion  they  murdered  a  collector  of  customs  at 
Port  Townsend.  Among  the  Koloshians  the 
the  married  women  are  slaves  while  the  un¬ 
married  girls  are  sent  frequently  by  their 
parents  to  the  mines  to  live  lives  of  prostitu. 
tion,  the  earnings  of  their  shame  being  duti¬ 
fully  sent  home  to  support  the  parents. 
Drunkenness  is  almost  universal, -in  one  vil¬ 
lage  where  Mr.  Jackson  visited  the  entire 
population  of  400  souls  being  all  drunk  at 
the  same  time.  Cannibalism  is  not  unusual 
among  this  tribe.  Mr.  William  Duncan,  a 
fellow  missionary, relates  that  on  one  occasion 
he  saw  an  old  chief  belonging  to  the  sub¬ 
tribe  of  Tsimpseans  drag  a  poor  female  slave 
to  the  beach,  murder  her  in  cold  blood  and 
throw  her  body  into  the  water.  She  was 
killed  in  order  that  she  might  precede  the 
coming  of  a  sick  daughter  of  the  chief  into  j 
the  unseen  world,  and  be  on  hand  to  wel¬ 
come  her  mistress  when  she  arrived.  After  j 
the  body  was  thrown  into  the  water  a  vast  1 
number  of  naked  savages  plunged  in  after 
it,  drew  it  out  aud;began  to  tear  it  to  pieces 
with  their  teeth.  After  it  had  been 
sufficiently  torn  they  proceeded  to 
eat  the  raw  flesh.  It  is  but  fair 
to  these  Indians  to  remark  that  the  individuals 
who  Indulged  in  this  horrible  performance 
claimed  to  be  “Medicine  Men”  in  full  prac¬ 
tice.  The  missionaries,  it  is  pleasant  to 
note,  have  made  decided  progress  in  chris¬ 
tianizing  the  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  and 


there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  is  not  far 
distant  when  the  whole  Alaskan  population 
1  become  tolerably  civilized.  The  re¬ 
sources  of  the  country  are  enormous;  the 
c  imate  in  the  southern  portion  is  mild  and 
temperate,  so  that  ice  rarely  forms  over  an 
inch  in  thickness  in  the  coldest  winter,  and 
the  soil  is  fertile  in  the  extreme.  There  is 
room  for  a  large  white  population  in  the. 
southern  part,  and  there  is  reasonable  as¬ 
surance  of  health  and  prosperity  to  the  early 
settlers.  Published  by  Dodd,  Mead  and 
Company,  New  York.  For  sale  "by  Judd. 
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Alaska.  Bv  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  So  little  is 
known  about  Alaska  that  any  contribution  to  I 
the  common  stock  of  information  is  welcome.  ! 
A  great  part  ot  I)r.  Jackson’s  book  consists  of 
extracts  from  previous  publications,  and  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  convenience  of  its  arrangement, 
this  of  course  has  comparatively  little  value.  ! 
But  much  is  altogether  new.  Dr.  Jackson 
writes  from  personal  observation,  and  though 
somd  of  his  theology  might  have  been  dis¬ 
pensed  with,  he  seldom'  fails  to  be  readable 
The  value  and  interest  of  the  book  are  much 
increased  by  its  many  illustrations,  taken  upon 
the  spot,  and  which  convey  a  vivid  idea  of  our 
mysterious  possession. 


The  Churchman. 

Alaska.,  and  Missions  on  the  North  pAn,rTr, 

The  reader  will  find  in  these  pages  a  variety 
of  information.  The  author  gives  a  descrin 
tion  of  Alaska,  its  physical  geography  the 
'character  and  customs  of  its  inhabitants  its 
climate,  resources,  and  superstitions.  ’He 
traces  the  history  of  the  missionary  work  done 
there— in  the  way  of  establishing  churches 
and  schools— by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  United 
States,  and  also  adds  a  sketch  of  what  has 
-  been  accomplished  by  the  Church  Missionary 
|  Society  of  England  and  by  the  Methodists  in 
British  Columbia,  on  the  borders  of  Alaska 
The  book  shows  what  may  be  called  a  busi¬ 
ness  rather  than  a  literary  spirit.  The  author 
tells  what  he  has  to  say  in  a  straightforward 
way,  without  m.uch  regard  for  method. 
Those  who  desire  information  concerning 
that  comparatively  unknown  portion  of  our 
.Rational  domain  will  find  plenty  of  it  in  these 
pages. 


Alaska,  l\d  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coasi  .  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.  New 
York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

As  a  sketch  of  the  recently  acquired  coun- 
as  a  detailed  account  of  the  manners 
aud  customs  of  the  natives,  and  as  a  sum¬ 
mary  of  missionary  movements,  Dr.  Jack- 
son  s  book  is  replete  with  jnterest.  The 
s  yle  is  not  very  ambitious,  but  the  matter 
is  attractive. 
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Yuliy  lllustratcii  81leidon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Company,  pp.  337  N  W  lork  :  Dodd.  Me»d  & 


Dr.  Jackson  has  given  the  public,  in  this 
fn°'U.7’aweaUh  0^  information  concern¬ 
ing  Alaska,  its  people,  their  manners  and 
customs,  and  their  intellectual  and  moral 
status.  Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  our 
purchase  from  Russia  in  1867,  may  be  ob- 

SnDm7by  the  Statement  that  it  contains 
580  107  square  miles,  or  an  area  equal  to 

that  of  the  origina1  thirteen  States  with  the 
great  Northwest  Territory”  added.  Its 
extreme  breadth  from  east  to  west  is  2200 
miles  in  an  air  line.  Everything  of  interest 
,  relating  to  the  territory,  physical,  govern- 
j  mental,  social  and  moral,  i8  given  and  the 
j  publishers  have  illustrated  the  text  with 
maps  and  cuts  profusely. 

The  author  is  intensely  interested  fn  the 
rehgious  culture  of  that  people,  and  gives 
ull  particulars  of  the  missions  established 
I  and  their  success.  The  Indians  receive  the 
gospel  with  gladness  and  enter  into  the  new 
life  readily.  Alaskaoffers  a  field  for  the 
Christian  church  which  should  be  promptly 
and  effectually  cultivated.  We  commend 
the  book  heartily.  Messrs.  Tibbitts  & 
Randall  have  it.  ^ 


Cl 


Another  somewhat  similar  wor 
though  more  comprehensive  in  its  scod 
as  a  book  entitied  Alaska,  written  by  Re 
iSheldon  Jackson,  being  an  account  of  th 

™le®10vn8  on  the  north  Pacific  coast  l 
describes  (be  country  and  ita  ...  * 

det  ?wiVeb  and  their  customs,  and^ives* 
detailed  account  of  the  oreani/Tti™^, 

pK  t  Xtl  cZkS°V&7o* 
toSILl^sSith  A  Cot andl 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  P.D.  (New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.)— Adventures  in  Pata¬ 
gonia.  A  Missionary’s  Exploring  Trip.  By  Rev.  Titus  Coan.  (Same 
publishers.)— Both  of  these  books  are  the  result  of  missionary  sojourn 
and  investigation  in  the  countries  named.  In  the  first  Dr.  Jackson  gives 
a  description  of  Alaska  in  its  geographical  and  ethnological  aspects,  the 
habits  and  customs  of  the  people,  the  need  of  missions,  what  has  been 
done  in  the  way  of  civilization  by  the  Greek  Church  during  the  last  cen¬ 
tury,  and  what  has  been  already  accomplished  by  the  home  missions. 
The  Treasury  has  up  to  the  present  time,  it  may  not  be  generally  known, 
received  the  amount  of  one-third  of  the  purchase-money  ($7,000,000)  from 
the  rental  of  the  seal-fisheries  leased  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
for  a  term  of  twenty  years,  half  of  which  has  now  expired.  The  yield  of 
furs  from  the  land  animals  equals  $1,000,000  annually.  The  fisheries  are 
extremely  valuable,  and  salmon  “canneries”  have  already  been  estab¬ 
lished.  Only  these  industries  have  been  yet  developed,  but  there  are  in¬ 
dications  of  great  and  varied  mineral  wealth;  the  lumber  districts  are  un¬ 
equalled  the  world  over;  and,  with  a  large  region  enjoying  the  climate  of 
Virginia,  Alaska  promises  to  be  a  great  grazing  country.  No  official  cen¬ 
sus  has  been  taken ;  the  Russian  estimate  at  the  time  of  purchase  placed  the 
population  at  GG.000 ;  General  Halleck’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  War 
gave  00,000;  while  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Dali  in  •  North  American  Ethnology  ’  esti¬ 
mates  the  native  population  at  25,704,  which  number  is  raised  to  27,404 
by  the  addition  of  Russians,  half-breeds,  and  citizens.  The  natives  are 
ferocious  for  the  most  part,  but  yield  readily  to  civilizing  influences. 
They  are  willing  to  work  and  evince  a  desire  to  accumulate  wealth. 
Polygamy  is  common,  and  the  women  are  extremely  degraded,  especially 
where  they  come  into  contact  with  the  white  miners.  The  work  of  the 
Greek  Church,  which  had  been  continued  for  nearly  a  century,  was  aban¬ 
doned  at  the  time  of  the  transfer,  but  it  was  ten  years  before  American 
missionaries  entered  the  field.  They  are  now,  however,  doing  well,  the 
natives  welcoming  their  teaching  and  showing  a  great  readiness  to  help 
in  the  support  of  the  church  and  schools.  Dr.  Jackson’s  straightforward 
account  will  be  found  interesting  and  profitable,  and  should  fulfil  his  aim 
of  awakening  a  greater  interest  on  the  part  of  the  churches  in  Alaska 
mission- work. 
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INDIAUAPOLIS  NEWS: 

ALASKA,  By  Siikcdck  Jackson.  Kjpr  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  «fc  Co.  Sudij.aapolis :  Bcsoa,  Stew¬ 
art  &  Co. 

This  h  no ''some  volume  has  a  fipesaap  and 
profuse  illustrations  of  the  country  which  is 
its  theme.  It  gratae  -and, interest. 

mg  account  of  the  land  aud'its  pa^nle.  ft  i3 
far  ahead  of  books  or  Its  kinKiaitaArcat- 
turnt  and  s' vie,  and  will  well  repay  reading. 

It  is  valuable  ag  a  coutrib  iiAsn  to  hi  story, 
while  it  has  all  the  fascination,  of  a  b>ok  of 
travels.  ..  ........ . . * 


Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 


Coast,  illustrated, .by  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D. 
Tire  author  has  given  the  public  in  this  volume  a 
great  deal  of  information  concerning  Alaska. 
The  reason  for. making  a  portrait  of  the  author  the 
frontiipeace  is  not  so  apparent.  Dr.  Jackson  has 
written  particularly  of  missionary  work  in  Alaska, 
hut  he  has  plainly  sought  to  bring  into  his  book  all 
that  can  known  of  the  country.  He  hag  con¬ 
sulted  scientific  treatises  while  he  has  given  us  the 
results  wt  his  own  observations.  He  has  made  an 
IwtgnjBfatig  and  valuablo  hook.  [Dodd  A  Mead, 
New  York.  For  sale  by  J  udd  the  bookseller, 
jjrfce  $1.50.] 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  Nprc^j 
American  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  New 
York :  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

Having  traveled  through  Alaska,  and 
witnessed  the  degradation  and  horrid  cere- 
1  monies  of  the  natives,  the  author  of  this 
hook  is  able  to  give  a  perfectly  clear  and 
truthful  report  of  life  in  Alaska.  The  j 
hook  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  one, 1 
'  giving  descriptions  of  the  and  country, 

the  habits  and  ciisinms  of  the  natives 
The  great  -good  done  by  the  mission-^ 
aries  who  have  been  sent  there ;  the 
importance  of  the  work';  and  the  need, 
of  assistance  to  carry  on  the  w'ork  so  well  I 
begun;  are  set  forth.  It  seems  impossi¬ 
ble  that  any  one  could  read  this  book 


Without  interest. 


1 


The  other  volume  to  which  we  refer  is  Rev.  Dr.  Jack- 
son’  s  account  of  the  establishment  of  the  Presbyterian 
mission  in  Alaska,  t  Alaska  is  noted  as  being  a  country 
more  frequently  reported  upon  than  any  of  which  we 
have  account.  Dr.  Jackson  draws  freely  from  the  va¬ 
rious  sources,  official  and  unofficial,  which  are  now 
accessible  to  him  who  would  know  aught  of  Alaska, 
its  people,  resources  and  history.  The  author,  who 
takes  a  rosy  and  Sewardian  view  of  our  often-de¬ 
scribed  purchase,  occupies  the  first  half  of  his  book 
with  extracts  from  the  reports.  The  rest  of  t  le 
work  is  taken  up  with  a  series  of  letters  from  the 
missionaries  and  their  helpers,  dove-tailed  together 
bv  a  running  commentary  from  the  pen  of  the 
author  and  editor.  The  result  is  a  tolerably  inter¬ 
esting  book,  whose  chief  value  consists  m  its  skillful 
condensation  of  information  previously  collected  by 
other  explorers.  The  work  is  copiously  illustrated 
by  some  particularly  bad  wood-cuts. 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

.tsy  Kev.  Sheldon  .Iackson,  d.  d  Fully  Ulus 

trated.  12mo,  pp.  326.  New  York :  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co. 

Dr.  Jackson  presents  an  interesting  pic¬ 
ture  of  life  among  the  Alaskan  Indians. 
He  describes,  very  carefully  and  very  fully, 
the  manners,  costumes,  superstitions,  and 
history,  and  graphically  pictures  their 
country.  Alaska  seems  to  be  a  sort  of 
*  wonder-land.  We  doubt  not,  but  very 
few  persons  have  the  slightest  idea  that  we 
have  within  our  borders  a  land  so  rich  in 
resources,  and  so  promising  to  colonists. 
Dr.  Jackson  has  written,  however,  more 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  Christian 
mission  work  among  the  60,000  Alaskans, 
than  to  encourage  immigration  thither’ 
He  eets  forth  the  terrible  degradation  of 
these  Northern  Indians,  presenting  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  misery  and  wretchedness,  hardly 
equaled  in  any  part  of  the  world.  Captain 
Ebenezer  Morgan  said,  in  confirmation  of  I 
this  dark  picture:  “I  have  read  all  that' 
my  brother  Sheldon  Jackson  has  published 
concerning  Alaska;  but  he  does  not  say 
enough  ;  he  has  not  told  one-half  of  the 
degradation  of  the  Northern  Indians 
Ihese  pictures  our  brother  has  given  us  are 
not  strong  enough.  You  would  blush  that 
he  human  famjjy  could  be  brought  so 
iow.  Yet,  as  with  the  savage,  South  S3a 
Islanders,  the  gospel  has  already  done 
much  to  lessen  the  cannabalism  and  cruel 
savagery  of  the  Alaskans.  The  gospel  is 
equally  adapted  to  the  savage  and  the 
civilized,  and  all  such  works  as  this  add 
another  link  to  the  chain  of  evidences  of 
the  truth  of  Christianity.  As  a  curious 
picture  of  a  quaint  people,  as  a  soul-stir- 
rmg  portrait  of  the  sad  condition  of  a  race 
of  our  fellow-men,  aud  as  a  lively  descrip¬ 
tion  of  Christian  mission  work,  Dr.  Jack- 
son’s  work  is  sure  to  amuse,  interest,  and 
instruct.  It  will  find  a  suitable  place  in 
the  Sunday-school  library. 


Dk.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  fresh  and  interest- 
i n g  hook  on  Alaska?1  slioul d  put  an  end  to  tlfe 
ridlcuIethaTlIaiheen  so  persistently  directed 
against  the  late  Secretary  Seward  because  of 
his  acquisition  of  that  remote  Territory,  and 
its  incorporation  into  the  Union.  Instead  of 
being  an  unproductive  and  useless  ice-bound 
desert,  Dr.  Jackson  shows  frojg  liis  own  care- 

I  ful  observations,  supplemented  by  the  re¬ 
searches  of  Mr.  Dali,  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tution,  Mr.  Baker,  of  the  Coast  Survey,  Pro¬ 
fessors  Powell,  Nourse,  and  others,  that  the 
southern  portion  of  the  immense  tract,  or1 
nearly  a  moiety  of  the-  000,000  square  miles 
comprised  in  Alaska,  is  fertile  and  salubrious, 
and  that  its  climate  is  as  temperate  as  and 
more  equable  than  that  of  the  Middle  States. 
The  vegetable  productions  of  the  Northern  and 
Middle  States  grow  on  its  soil  as  luxuriantly 
as  anywhere  in  the  United  States,  and  its  re¬ 
sources  of  everything  needful  for  existence  and 
commerce — of  timber,  coal,  copper,  iron,  gold, 
plumbago,  and  other  minerals — are  some  of 
them  illimitable,  and  others  sufficiently  abun¬ 
dant  to  give  full  employment  to  enterprise,  and 
to  insure  a  prosperous  future  to  the  country. 
In  addition  to  the  resources  contained  in  or 
dependent  upon  its  soil,  the  seas  that  surround 
Alaska,  the  vast  rivers  that  penetrate  it — one 
of  these  rivers,  the  Yukon,  is  over  two  thou¬ 
sand  miles  long,  and  seventy  miles  wide  at  its 
mouth — and  the  boundless  forests  that  cover 
its  mountains,  abound  in  seal,  fish,  and  fur¬ 
bearing  animals,  which  already  give  profit¬ 
able  employment  to  lai’ge  numbers,  and  make 
an  important  contribution  to  the  commerce 
and  industry  of  the  nation.  Alaska  is  as 
large  as  all  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Mississippi  and  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
and  South  Carolina.  Its  extremest  island, 
Attn,  in  the  Aleutian  Archipelago,  is  as  far 
west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  coast  of  Maine 
is  east  of  that  city.  Its  extreme  breadth 
from  east  to  west  is  2200  miles,  and  from  north 
to  south  1400  miles  ;  and  its  shore-line  up  and 
down  the  bays  and  around  the  islands  is  25,000 
miles,  so  that  its  coast,  if  extended  in  a  straight 
line,  would  belt  the  globe.  It  is  the  great  isl¬ 
and  region  of  the  United  States ;  its  islands, 
over  one  thousand  in  number,  rise  abruptly  out 
of  the  ocean  to  a  height  of  from  one  thousand 
to  eight  thousand  feet,  the  channels  between 
them  being  in  some  places  less  than  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  wide,  and  yet  too  deep  to  afford  an¬ 
chorage.  This  great  archipelago  forms  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  stretches  of  inland 
ocean  navigation  in  the  world;  its  island 
shores  are  bold,  and  indented  with  innumer¬ 
able  bays  and  harbors ;  they  have  an  abun¬ 


dance  ot  fuel  and  water,  and  they  afford  per¬ 
fect  shelter  from  the  swells  of  the  ocean.  The 
voyager  may  enjoy  among  them  an  ocean  sail 
of  a  thousand  miles  without  encountering 
peril  or  even  seasickness.  Moreover,  Alaska 
is  the  great  glacier  region,  some  of  its  glaciers! 
being  vastly  greater  and  grander  than  those  i 
of  the  Alps;  and  its  hot  and  mineral  springs 
are  on  an  enormous  scale,  one  of  them  being  a 
huge  boiling  and  steaming  caldron  eighteen 
miles  in  circumference.  What  with  its  won¬ 
derful  natural  curiosities,  its  peculiar  invita¬ 
tions  by  land  and  water  to  pleasure-seeking 
or  scientific  travellers,  its  illimitable  resources, 
and  its  strange  native  populations,  Alaska  of- 


Cific  Coast  ;  by  Rev  Dr  Sheldon  Jackson.  New 
York,  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.;  Springfield,  Whitney 
&  Adams. 


The  large  number  of  people  who  con¬ 
sider  that  the  $7,000,000  which  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States  paid  for  Alaska  was  money 
thrown  away,  would  be  convinced  of 
their  error  by  reading  this  book.  Proba¬ 
bly  no  other  part  of  the  United  States  is 
so  little  thought  of  or  knowm  about  as 
this.  Yet  Alaska  comprises  a  territory 
as  large  as  all  the  13  states  which  origi¬ 
nally  comprised  the  Union,  and  its  fur¬ 
thest  point  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francist- 
co  as  Maine  is  east  of  the  Golden  Gate, 
so  that  San  Francisco  may  fairly  claim 
to  be  the  central  city  of  the  Union.  Alas¬ 
ka  has  the  highest  mountain  in  the 
United  States  (Mt  St  Elias,  whose  alti¬ 
tude  is  19,500  feet — three  times  the 
liight  of  Mt  Washington;)  61  volcanoes 
and  numerous  boiling  springs,  including 
some  of  immense  size ;  a  river  (Yukon) 
which  is  70  miles  wide  at  its  mouth;  and 
almost  inexhaustible  stores  of  furs,  fish 
and  lumber.  Already  the  fur-traders 
have  paid  $2,500,000  into  the  United 
States  treasury,  and  we  shall  eventually 
get  back  every  dollar  that  Alaska  cost  us. 
As  for  the  fisheries,  the  good  D.  D.  who 
writes  this  book  tells  of  seven  thousand 
salmon  at  one  haul !  Although  Alaska 
45  years  showing  that  it  was  never  colder 
there  than  4  degrees  below  zero  and  nev-  ' 
er  warmer  than  87  above,  while  only 
very  rarely  were  the  extremes  of  zero 
and  80  exceeded.  All  vegetables  except 
beans  and  cucumbers  thrive  there. 
These  and  many  other  interesting  facts 
are  to  be  found  in  the  volume  before  us ;  j 
but  the  larger  number  of  its  pages  are  j 
devoted  to  a  history  of  the  mission  work 
among  the  natives  in  that  far-off  land,  a 
work  which  has  been  greatly  blessed. 
The  book  has  numerous  illustrations. 
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The  Great  North  Land. 

The  “Presbyterian  Bishop  of  the  North- 
West,”  as  he  is  sometimes  styled,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson,  has  written  a  book,*  which 
has  just  been  issued  from  the  house  of  Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Company,  of  this  city,  to  which  we  are 
indebted  for  both  the  facts  and  the  illustrations 
of  the  present  article.  In  the  Illustrated 
Christian  Weekly  for  April  13,  and  April 
'  27,  1878,  Dr.  Jackson  gave  some  account  of 
that  great  territory,  and  of  the  beginnings  of 
Christian  work  there.  So  far  as  possible  we 
shall  not  retraverse  the  ground  which  he  so 
well  covered  in  those  articles.  Let  us  simply 
remind  our  readers  that  Russian  America  was 
formally  given  over  to  the  possession  of  the 
United  States,  October  iS,  1867,  upon  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  $7,200,000  ;  that  it  is  a  great  territory, 
covering  more  than  580,000  square  miles,  or  an 
area  equal  to  all  of  the  United  States  east 
of  the  Mississippi  and  north  of  Alabama,  Geor- 
j  gja,  and  North  Carolina;  'that  the  island  of 
Attu  in  Alaska  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco 
as  the  coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city,  ma¬ 
king  the  Pacific  metropolis  the  middle  city  be¬ 
tween  the  extreme  east  and  west  of  this  coun¬ 
try ;  and  that  in  its  seal-skins,  its  furs,  its  fish¬ 
eries,  and  its  lumber,  the  territory  is  worth  all 
that  was  paid  for  it,  and  is  destined  to  be  a 
source  of  profit  to  the  country. 

Physical  configuration  naturally  divides  the 
territory  into  three  districts — the  Yukon,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Alaskan  range  of  mountains 
to  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  Aleutian,  embracing 
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the  Alaska  Peninsula  and 
islands  west  of  the  155th 
degree  of  longitude ;  the 
Sitkan,  including  south¬ 
eastern  Alaska. 

Concerning  the  Yukon 
district,  but  little  is  known. 

Much  of  it  is  a  vast  moor¬ 
land,  interrupted  by  prom¬ 
ontories,  isolated  moun¬ 
tains,  numerous  lakes, 
bogs,  and  peat -beds.  In 
places  the  herbage  is  luxu¬ 
riant,  and  rare  and  beauti¬ 
ful  plants  abound.  Sum¬ 
mer  sets  in  in  May,  follow¬ 
ing  rapidly  on  the  heels  of 
winter.  At  Fort  Yukon 
the  thermometer  often 
goes  above  too"  in  sum¬ 
mer,  and  from  50°  to  7 o° 
below  zero  in  winter  !  The 
commercial  value  of  this 
section  is  in  its  furs. 

The  Aleutian  district  is 
largely  mountainous  and  of 
volcanic  formation.  Be¬ 
tween  the  mountains  and 
the  sea  are  natural  prairies, 

with  a  rich  soil,  covered  with  perennial  wild 
grasses.  The  climate  is  said  to  be  better 
adapted  for  haying  than  the  coast  of  Oregon. 
At  present  the  principal  resource  of  this  part 
of  the  territory  are  the  fisheries  off  the  coast, 
which  are  wonderfully  productive. 


_____ — __ — 


— TtT^jKa,  <nnr  atissioiis  on  the  North  FacltiC  c.oast. 
By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.  Fully  illustrated. 
(New  York:  Dodd,  Mead,  &  Company.) 


TOTEM  POLES,  FORT  WRANGELL. 


The  Sitkan  district  is  mountainous  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  larger  portion  of  it  covered 

with  dense  forests. 
It  is  destined  to  be 
the  great  reserve 
lumber  region  of 
the  United  States. 
The  country,  more¬ 
over,  is  believed  to 
be  rich  in  minerals, 
waiting  only  time 
for  the  development 
of  remarkable  re¬ 
sources  in  this  direc¬ 
tion.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  at  Sitka  is  equa¬ 
ble,  ranging  from  a 
mean  of  about  320 
winter  to  540  sum¬ 
mer,  and  averaging 
430  for  the  entire 
year. 

The  natural  phe- 
nomena  of  this 
“  great  north  land  ” 
are  graphically  de¬ 
scribed  by  Captain 
Butler,  an  English 
officer,  who  writes  : 
“Nature  has  here 
graven  her  image  in 
such  colossal  char- 
acters  that  man 
seems  to  move  slow¬ 
ly  amid  an  ocean 
frozen  rigid  by  the 
lapse  of  time — fro¬ 
zen  into  those  things 
we  call  mountains, 
rivers,  prairies,  and 
forests:  rivers 

whose  single 
lengths  roll  through 
twice  two  thousand 
miles  of  shore  line; 
prairies  over  which 
a  traveller  can  steer 
for  weeks  without 


resting  his  gaze  on  aught  save  the  dim 
verge  of  the  ever-shifting  horizon ; 
mountains  rent  by  rivers,  ice-topped, 
glacier-seared,  impassable;  forests 
whose  sombre  pines  darken  a  region 
half  as  large  as  Europe.  In  summer 
a  land  of  sound,  a  land  echoing  with 
the  voices  of  birds,  the  ripple  of  run¬ 
ning  water,  the  mournful  music  of 
the  waving  pine  branch.  In  winter  a 
land  of  silence,  its  great  rivers  glim¬ 
mering  in  the  moonlight,  wrapped  in 
their  shrouds  of  ice;  ^ts  still  forests 


rising  weird  and  spectral  against  the 
aurora-lighted  horizon  ;  its  nights  so 
still  that  the  moving  streamers  across 
the  northern  skies  seem  to  carry  to 
the  ear  a  sense  of  sound.” 

The  routes  of  travel  to  Alaska  are 
not  very  numerous.  A  United  States 
mail  steamer  makes  monthly  trips  be¬ 
tween  Port  Townsend,  Washington 
Territory,  and  Fort  Wrangell  and 
Sitka.  The  country  west  of  Sitka, 
including  the  Aleutian  Islands  and 
the  great  interior  of  the  Territory,  is 
reached  from  San  Francisco. 


_ 

j  The  inhabitants  of  Alaska  are  grouped  in 
*  four  general  divisions:  the  Koloshians,  inhabit¬ 
ing  the  islands  and  coast  from  latitude  540  40' 
j  to  the  mouth  of  the  Atna  or  Copper  River; 
j  the  Kenaiavs,  the  Indians  who  occupy  the  coun- 
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try  north  of  Copper  River  and  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  except  the  Aleuts  and  the  Eskimos  ; 
the  Aleuts ,  properly  the  natives  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands ;  the  Eskimos ,  inhabiting  the  coasts  of 
Behring’s  Sea  and  of  the  Arctic  Ocean,  and  the 
interior  of  the  country  north,  and  including  the 
northern  branches  of  the  Yukon  River. 

The  estimates  of  the  number  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  vary  greatly.  The  Russian  officials  at  the 
time  of  the  transfer  claimed  a  population  of 
66,000;  this  is  probably  an  overestimate.  It 
is  practically  impossible  as  yet  to  secure  a  com¬ 
plete  census.  If  we  say  50,000  we  are  in  all 
probability  not  very  far  from  the  real  number 
of  people  in  the  Territory. 

The  Alaskan  Eskimos  do  not  essentially  dif¬ 
fer  from  the  same  race  as  they  exist  elsewhere. 
The  illustration  shows  one  of  their  snow-houses, 

which  is  constructed  in  various  apartments,  and 
so  arranged  with  winding  passages  as  to  ex¬ 
clude  the  cold.  We  fancy,  however,  that  such 
a  residence,  though  warm,  is  not  remarkably 
cheerful. 

Some  of  the  Alaska  Indians  live  in  houses 
like  the  one  represented  in  the  engraving. 
These  houses  are  generally  built  along  the 


beach,  just  above  high-water  mark.  They  are 
from  25  to  40  feet  square,  without  a  window, 
the  only  openings  being  a  small  door,  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  ground  level,  and  a  hole  in 
the  roof  for  the  escape  of  the  smoke.  The 
door  opens  upon  a  broad  platform,  which  ex¬ 
tends  ai  ound  the  four  sides  of  the  house.  Some 
of  the  houses  have  a  second  platform  inside  the 
first.  The  square  within  all  is  planked,  except 
the  space  reserved  for  the  fire.  The  walls,  and 
frequently  the  roofs,  are  made  of  cedar  plank, 
from  two  to  five  feet  wide,  and  two  to  three  in¬ 
ches  thick.  These  planks  are  made  bv  splitting 
the  trees,  their  faces  being  smoothed  with  a 
small  adze. 

Among  some  of  the  tribes  the  rank  of  the 
chief  is  indicated  by  the  height  of  a  pole,  called 
a  “  totem  pole,”  erected  in  front  of  the  house, 

1  he  gi  eater  the  chief  the  higher  his  pole. 

These  posts  are  carved  with  the  “  totems,”  01- 
familv  badges  of  the  chief,  and  form  a  sort  of 
genealogical  record  of  his  family.  These  fam¬ 
ily  badges  extend  through  different  tribes,  and 
their  members  have  a  closer  relation  to  one  an¬ 
other  than  the  tribal  connection.  Members  of 
the  same  tribe  may  marry,  but  not  members  of 
the  same  badge.  These  totem  poles  are  from 
two  to  five  feet  in  diameter,  and  are  often  more 
than  sixty  feet  in  height.  They  sometimes  cost 
as  much,  including  the  gifts  and  entertainments 
that  attend  their  dedication,  as  $2,000.  Visi¬ 
tors  to  the  Centennial  Exhibition  will  remem¬ 
ber  specimens  of  these  poles. 

The  general  condition  of  the  natives  of  Alas- 
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AN  ALASKA  HOUSE  OF  CEDAR  PLANK. 


ka  may  be  described  as  one  of  extreme  degra¬ 
dation.  The  women  are  despised  and  oppress¬ 
ed.  Female  infanticide  is  common  among 
some  of  the  tribes.  Polygamy  is  common. 
Widows  are  sometimes  burned  to  death  on  the 
funeral  pyres  of  their  husbands.  Witchcraft  is 
practised,  and  religion  resolves  itself  into  devil- 
worship.  All  the  Alaska  Indians  are  held  in 
abject  fear  by  the  “shamans,”  the  conjurers  or 
medicine  men. 


1  he  latter  half  of  Dr.  Jackson’s  book  is  oc¬ 
cupied  mainly  with  an  account  of  the  work  of 
the  mission  which  he  was  instrumental  in  found¬ 
ing  among  the  benighted  Alaskans.  It  was 
begun  August  io,  1877,  at  Fort  Wrangell. 
Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland,  a  missionary  lady  of  ex¬ 
perience,  was  put  in  charge,  and  carried  on  the 
work  nobly.  At  the  time  she  was  the  only 


Christian  white  woman  in  Wrangell ;  for  sevi 
months  she  was  the  only  Protestant  missiona 
in  Alaska,  and  it  was  five  months  longer  befo 
any  one  came  to  her  assistance  at  Fort  Wra 
Sell-  During  that  time  all  the  perplexities,  r 
Igious,  physical,  and  moral,  of  the  native  pop, 
lation  were  brought  to  her  for  solution,  and  ht 
arbitration  was  universally  accepted.  If  an 
were  sick,  they  came  to  her  as  a  physician  • 
any  died,  she. was  called  upon  to  take  charge  c 
the  funeral.  If  husbands  and  wives  becam 
separated,  she  was  the  peacemaker  to  settl 
eir  difficulties.  In  questions  of  property  sh 
was  judge,  lawyer,  and  jury.  When  the  Chris 
ban  Indians  called  a  constitutional  convention 


> 


she  was  elected  chairman.  She  was  called 
upon  to  interfere  in  cases  of  witchcraft;  and 
when  the  Vigilance  Committee  were  about  to 
hang  a  man  for  murder,  she  was  sent  for  to  act 
as  his  spiritual  adviser.  There  are  few  instan¬ 
ces  of  greater  Christian  heroism  than  hers. 
She  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  McFarland  In¬ 
dustrial  Home  at  Fort  Wrangell,  which  aims 
to  save  the  Indian  girls  from  a  horrible  fate, 
and  train  them  for  future  usefulness. 

The  Rev.  S.  II.  Young  is  now  laboring  at 
Wrangell,  and  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Brady  at  Sitka. 
At  the  former  place  a  church  has  been  formed  ; 
at  both  stations  there  are  other  assistants  be¬ 
sides  those  already  named,  and  Dr.  Jackson 
reports  the  work  as  prospering. 


— Ilev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.  D.,  to  whom  the  country  is  so  much  in¬ 
debted  for  his  admirable  work  on  Alaska,  is  now  on  a  visit  to  that 


territory,  superintending  the  building  of  two  mission  chapels,  besides 
attending  to  other  duties.  A  recent  gift  of  $1,000  from  a  lady  in  Zanes¬ 
ville,  Ohio,  in  aid  of  the  one  at  Chileat,  is  mentioned  as  an  important 
factor  in  the  movement. 
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Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 

D.D.  Fully  illustrated.  i2mo,  pp.  327.  New  York:  Dodd,  Mead  &  Company. 

1880. 

The  most  ubiquitous  man,  in  the  American  Presbyterian  ministry,  is  the  Rev.  author 
of  this  book.  His  home  is  Denver,  Col.,  but  we  should  judge  that  it  is  about  the 
last  place  in  which  to  look  for  him.  Now  we  are  grasping  his  hand  in  Centre  Street, 
New  York;  presently  he  is  exploring  the  wilds  of  Utah  ;  then  he  is  investigating 
the  Aztecs,  and  climbing  up  their  singular  habitations ;  next  he  is  scaling  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  and  hunting  up  the  lost  sheep  in  the  wilderness  of  Idaho  ;  and, 
having  a  few  idle  days  on  hand,  he  must  needs  bend  his  steps  to  the  vast  archipelago 
of  Alaska.  So,  on  the  10th  of  August,  1877,  he  finds  himself  at  Fort  Wrangel. 
Returning  to  the  East  he  published,  first  in  his  own  monthly  sheet,  the  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tain  Presbyterian  (for  he  is  an  editor  withal),  and  then  in  the  other  religious  papers 
of  the  denomination,  glowing  accounts  of  what  he  has  seen  and  heard,  as  one  has 
described  it:  “a  paradise  for  the  naturalist,  a  happy  hunting-ground  for  the  ethnol¬ 
ogist,  and  a  new  and  boundless  field  for  the  geologist,”  to  say  nothing  of  the  agri¬ 
culturist. 

Once  more,  “  armed  with  a  little  brief  authority,”  as  an  agent  of  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment,  he  finds  his  way  with  Secretary  Kendall,  “  the  Big  Chief,”  in  the  summer 
of  1879,  to  the  same  Hesperides,  threading  the  sinuosities  of  Puget  Sound,  and 
reaching,  July  21st,  the  familiar  post  of  Fort  Wrangel,  and  then  pushing  his  way 
north  through  the  longest  stretch  of  inland  navigation  on  the  sea-coast  of  any  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world. 

What  he  saw  and  heard,  as  a  faithful  editor  he  puts  in  print ;  and  his  fervent 
appeals  wake  up  the  dormant  energies  of  the  Church  in  behalf  of  this  remotest  of 
our  American  possessions — so  far  away  that  San  Francisco  is  but  the  half-way 
house  to  its  ultima  thule.  The  winter  finds  him  at  home,  and  he  gathers  up  his 
fugitive  editorials,  which,  with  a  well-condensed  introduction  of  statistics  gathered 
from  authentic  sources,  he  publishes  in  a  book,  “with  numerous  illustrations  and 
his  own  speaking  portrait.”  Such  is  the  book  before  us.  We  welcome  it  as  “  good 
news  from  a  far  country.”  It  will  help,  we  trust,  to  stir  up  the  churches  to  a  new 
and  lively  interest  in  our  missions  there,  and  to  plant  on  those  hyperborean  shores 
the  foundations  of  many  generations.  E.  F.  H. 
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Dr.  Jackson’s  New  Book. 

Brother  Sheldon  Jackson,  I).  I).,  whose  eloquent  and 
instructive  lectures  on  Alaska  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  Washington  during  the  past  winter,  has  recently 
brought  out  a  book  of  326  pages,  entitled  “  Alaska  and 
Missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast.” 

Alaska  is  a  suitable  quo  imax/nita  to  the  vast  majority 
of  our  people.  Congressmen  and  citizens  were  alike  as  ¬ 
tonished  at  the  revelations  of  it  contained  in  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  lectures.  The  lectures  were  but  a  condensation  of 
the  book  lie  then  had  in  press.  Those  who  read  the  book, 
therefore,  will  get  all,  and  more  than  we  got,  who  sat  en¬ 
tranced  at  his  marvelous  narrative,  which  reminds  one  of 
nothing  so  much  as  the  diary  of  those  intrepid  traders 
who  first  explored  the  great  plains  of  the  Platte  and  the 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

The  average  American  was  disposed  to  think  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  cheated,  when  in  1867,  it  paid  Russia  $7,200,- 
000  for  Alaska.  The  same  class  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  purchase  comprises  an  area  of  territory 
equal  to  the  original  thirteen  States  and  the  Great  North¬ 
west  combined  ;  a  territory  2,200  miles  long  from  east 
to  west  and  1,400  from  north  to  south,  with  a  coast  line 
that  would  belt  the  globe,  that  its  extreme  western 
boundary  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  eastern 
coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city.  It  is  a  pleasant  sur- 
nise  also  to  learn  that  its  resources  of  timber,  coal,  iron, 
gold,  &e.,  as  well  as  furs,  fish,  and  agricultural  facilities 
are  so  great  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  We  need  only 
add  that  our  author  writes  of  what  he  has  seen.  His 
statements  are  reliable.  They  are  also  sustained  by  the 
records  of  public  surveys  and  other  authorities.  *  The 
A00,,  T  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
1  odd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  Tork,  publishers;  and  sold  at 
$1.50.  Orders  sent  to  The  Council  Fire  will  be 
iromptly  filled. 


Alaska.,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast. 

By  Rev.  Sheldon  JacksoD,  D.  D.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  a  clear  and  well-written 
book  on  Alaska  would  be  heartily  welcomed,  not  only  by 
the  general  reader  but  also  by  the  large  number  of 
American  Christians  who  watch  with  eager  interest  the 
progress  of  missionary  effort  in  behalf  of  the  heathen. 
We  bad  uoped  to  flad  in  Dr.  Jackson’s  book  just  the 
sort  of  information  that  to  the  majority  of  American 
readers  would  be  most  acceptable,  but  we  have  been 
disappointed.  There  is  indeed  a  general  account  of  the 
character  of  the  country,  the  manner  of  life  and  the  pe¬ 
culiar  customs  of  the  native  tribes  are  described  with 
some  minuteness,  and  the  history  of  the  various  missions 
is  given  at  considerable  length;  but  the  style  of  the 
writer  is  so  uninteresting,  his  statements  are  so  often 
obscure,  and  there  is  so  much  of  unimportant  or  at  least 
irrelevant  matter,  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  acquire 
a  clear  conception  of  the  facts  which  he  aims  to  present. 
The  volume  has  evidently  been  written  with  a  view  to 
awakening  interest  in  Alaskan  Missions,  and  we  sincerely 
trust  it  may  prove  very  useful  in  securing  that  very  de¬ 
sirable  end.  A  thorough  revision  by  some  competent 
hand  would  have  made  such  a  result  much  more  certain. 
One  thing  is  made  very  manifest  by  Dr.  Jackson’s  work, 
and  that  is  the  need  of  missionary  work  in  Alaska  and 
the  readiness  of  the  natives  to  receive  Christian  teach- 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  By  Rov.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.D.  Fully  Illustrated.  Cloth.  l2mo. 
327  pp.  Price  $1.2-3.  New  York:  Dodd, 
Mead  tc  Co. 

This  book  seems  well  calculated  to  sup¬ 
ply  the  existing  lack  of  popular  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  this  part  of  the  American 
republic.  The  country,  its  extent,  nat¬ 
ural  phenomena,  resources,  population, 
etc.,  are  thoroughly  discussed.  The  social 
and  religious  status  of  the  people  is  mi¬ 
nutely  and  graphically  detailed  and  the 
present  condition  of  missionary  enterprises 
described.  Old  traditions  and  heathenish 
customs  are  presented  and  the  power  of 
tho  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ  is  demonstrated, 
as  its  influence  is  traced  in  the  modified 
and  converted  lives  of  these  degraded  sav¬ 
ages.  The  illustrations  are  numerous  and 
clear. 
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Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Paci¬ 
fic  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson. 
D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  Dodd,  Mead  &. 
Compauy. 

Christian  enterprise  furnishes  us  with  this 
excellent  volume  upon  the  strangest,  re¬ 
motest,  ami  wildest  region  of  this  vast  Re¬ 
public  No  reader  cau  fail  to  obtain  from 
j  this  book  much  definite  information  in  re¬ 
gard  to  the  climate,  scenery,  and  geographic 
cal  features  of  Alaska,  as  well  as  clear  im- 
pressions  in  respect  to  the  population,  their 
mode  of  living,  aud  what  has  been  done  and 
is  deiug  for  their  enlightenment  and  eleva¬ 
tion.  So  closely  associated  in  these  days  are 
knowledge  of  the  world  we  live  in  and  the 
advancement  of  Christ’s  kingdom,  that  we 
may  safely  say  that  this  book  of  Dr.  Jack¬ 
son’s  on  Christian  Missious  in  Alaska  will  do 
more  to  make  this  region  known  among  the 
people  of  the  country,  than  any  other  publi¬ 
cation  that  has  yet  appeared. 
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Alaska  and.  North  Pacific  Missions, 

The  purchase  of  Alaska  from  Russia  by  the  !L 

■  United  States  has  provoked  much  discussion,  it 

■  which  has  resulted  in  a  general  belief  that  the  j 

|  acquisition  is  a  valuable  one.  A  systematic  and  ... 
specific  account  of  that  country,  its  extent,  | 
climate,  geographical  features  and  resources  is  ; 
greatly  needed.  It  would  be  a  valuable  addi-  9 
tion  to  our  current  literature,  aod  undoubtedly 
a  source  of  profit  to  its  compiler.  But  the  book  | 
published  under  the  above  title  by  the  Rev.  I 
:  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  does  not  answer  this 
■.  description,  and  is  worthless  exactly  in  propor-  ; 
j  tion  as  it  is  pretentious  and  unsatisfactory. 

!  More  than  half  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  j 
Christian  Missions.  It  is  doubtless  profitable 
;  to  have  books  on  such  topics,  but  it  is  not  t 
j  morally  profitable  to  give  any  book  currency 
I  by  false  pretenses.  “Alaska”  is  the  leading  [ 
and  attractive  title  of  this  volume,  and  it  is  pre- 
I  cisely  because  the  information  expected  re-  , 
specting  this  country  is  not  here  furnished,  that 
I  the  book  is  wanting  id  value,  and  that  those  r 
I  who  buy  it  will  feel  that  they  have  been  de¬ 
frauded.  It  excites  one’s  admiration  to  learn 
j  that  “Alaska  contains  an  area  equal  to  the  !; 
'!  original  thirteen  States  of  the  Union,  with  the  I 
j&l  great  Northwestern  Territory  added  that  its  I 
4  extreme  [breadth  from  east  to  west  is  2,400  j 
.  miles,  and  from  north  to  south  1,400  miles ;  and  j 
that  its  shore  lines  extend  over  25,000  miles.  1 
v.  And  then  comes  a  natural  desire  to  learn  some-  [ 
jji  thing  of  this  extensive  country.  What  is  its  i 
ij  climate  ?  That  of  only  five  places  is  noted,  j 
j  three  of  which  are  in  nearly  the  same  latitude.  | 
The  river  Yukon  L  said  to  .be  navigable  for 
1,500  miles,  and  to  be  2,000  miles  long.  What,  j 
,y\  is  the  character  of  the  country  through  which  1 
if  it  flaws  ?  Is  it  forest?  Moor  land?  Grazing 
or  agricultural  ?  Not  a  word  ou  these  points, 
j  “  Alaska  is  the  great  reserve  lumber  region  of  | 
!  the  United  States.”  But  where  is  this  timber  ; 
■ !  region,  and  how  much  is  there  of  it,  and  of  each  , 
kind?  All  that  we  are  told  is  that  there  are  j 
1  “  thousands  of  square  miies  of  yellow  cedar, 
white  spruce,  hemlock  aud  balsam  fir  in 
the  southeastern  section  of  the  coun-  ! 
try,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  ; 
with  dense  forests.”  This  is  not  entirely  en-  j 
;  couraging,  inasmuch  as  a  tract  of  forest  only 
60  miles  square  would  fill  the  description  of 
|  “several  thousands  of  square  miles,”  and  we 
a-e  elsewhere  told  that  the  Aleutian  District, 
except  at  the  eastern  end,  “is  without  timber 
larger  than  a  shrub,”  and  also  of  “  prairies  over 
\  |  which  a  traveler  can  steer  fer  weeks  without: 

J  resting  his  gaze  on  aught  save  the  dim  verge  of 
the  ever-shifting  horizon.”  W  :  are  informed, 
moreover,  that  the  country  between  Norton 
li'l  Sound  (which  Sound  is  not  named  on  the  map 
i  contained  in  the  book)  and  the  Arctic  Ocean  is 
“  a  vast  moor-land,  whose  level  is  broken  only 
by  promontories  and  isolated  mountains,  with 
numerous  lakes,  bogs  and  peat-beds.”  Where, 
then,  are  the  immeasurable  forests,  the  vast 
pastures,  the  tillable  6oil  ?  An  equal  indefinite¬ 
ly  uc6S  respecting  Alaska  pervades  the  whole 


book.  We  cannot  learn  satisfactorily  whether  f 
garden  vegetables  can  be  grown  with  general  ‘ 
success  in  the  most  favorable  localities.  Even 
the  fact  that  a  cabbage  Weighing  27  pounds  has 
been  produced  does  not  add  a  successful  result  ; 
to  the  statement  that  in  the  same  locality 
“  peas,  carrots,  onions,  potatoes,  etc.,  have  i 
been  tried."  We  are  not  told  whether  there  : 
ever  has  been,  is  now,  or  is  expected  to  be,  any 
form  of  civilized  government  in  Alaska,  nor  ; 
whether  fishing,  hunting,  and  the  taking  of  furs  ; 
are  open  to  ail,  or,  if  restricted,  how  and  to  ; 
wliat  extent.  If  one  desired  to  engage  in  de¬ 
veloping  the  “iron,  graphite,  marble,  kaolin, 
gypsum,  sulphur,  amethyst6,  agates,  cornelians  ! 
and  fossil  ivory,”  which  are  said  to  abound  in 
Alaska,  he  could  not  ascertain  from  this  book  : 
in  what  localities  any  of  these  deposits  arc,. or 
whether  they  are  accessible  or  can  probably  be  j 
profitably  worked. 

We  expected  to  find  here  some  valuable  , 
ethnic  facts.  But  such  as  there  are  of  these  are 
taken  bodily,  page  for  page,  from  Bancroft’s 
Native  Races  of  the  Pacific.  The  compiler  of 
the  boo£  we  are  reviewing  tells  us  that  some  of-  | 
the  natives  of  Alaska  are  Eskimos.  These,  we 
know,  do  not  belong  to  the  American  Indian 
family.  What,  then,  are  the  rest  of  the  native 
Alaskans  ?  Are  they  American  Indians  ?  If 
not,  are  they  Mongols  ?  Have  they  any  ethnic  . 
characteristics  of  language,  tribal  organization 
or  institutions  which  identify  them  with  any 
other  race  or  races  ?  It  was  Seneca,  we  think, 
who  said  that  there  is  no  book  so  bad  that  some 
good  cannot  be  found  in  it.  The  one  good  thing- 
we  have  found  in  this  volume  is  a  statement  of 
the  fact  that  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
in  the  nine  years  from  1871  to  188Q,  paid  to  the 
Uni  Led  States  Government  82,500,000  for  the 
privilege  of  taking  furs  in  Alaska.  This  one 
fact  is  enough  to  show  that  Mr.  Seward’s  pur¬ 
chase  of  that  country  was  c  profitable  invest¬ 
ment,  notwithstanding  the  glittering  generali¬ 
ties  of  this  “  scrappy”  book. 

The  volume  is  illustrated  with  many  engrav¬ 
ings,  most  of  which  are  unpleasantly  suggestive 
j  of  an  adaptation  from  those  in  Dr.  Kane’s 
\  Arctic  Voyages,  and,  in  a  great  part,  they  are 
badly  drawn,  poorly  engraved,  and  miserably 
printed.  The  best  of  them  all  is  a  steel  engrav- 
i  ing  of  the  author,  prefixed  as  a  frontispiece, 
but  there  is  nothing  in  the  book  to  justify  suck 
a  use  of  his  photograph. 

For  sale  at  the  bookstores. 


■ 


,  ■  . 


From  CHICAGO 

The  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  a  traveler  of 
some  distinction,  at  least  in  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  has  published  a  volume  of  explora-  [ 
tion  and  adventure  entitled  “  Alaska  and 
Missions  on  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  This  _ 
interesting  volume  opens  with  what  proves  9 
to  be  the  subject  of  a  liberal  quota  of  the  I 
volume,  namely,  a  portrait  of  the  distin-  , 
guished  author.  It  is  a  good  likeness.  Shel¬ 
don  looks  as  sleek  as  a  mole.  He  has  a  far-  : 
away  look,  as  if  lie  were  thinking  to  himself  5f 
where  he  had  better  go  next.  The  volume 
gives  the  author  due  credit  for  his  labors  and  | 
influence  in  the  work  of  planting  missions 
and  in  traveling  from  Alaska  to  Arizona  to 
look  after  them— a  very  agreeable  employ¬ 
ment  for  those  who  have  what  are  called 
“  roving  dispositions.”  The  author  compiles 
from  published  reports  a  very  good  account 
of  the  country,  the  climate,  Indians,  natural 
productions,  and  the  estimate  of  its  resources 
in  timber,  petroleum  and  the  various  metals. 
Also,  a  full  account  of  the  missions  estab¬ 
lished  by  the  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church.  The  estimate  of  the 
character  of  the  Indians  is  higher  than  that 
given  by  Bancroft  in  his  great  work  on  the 
Native  Races,  or  by  any  other  authority  that 
we  have  seen,  and  much  higher  than  the  re¬ 
cent  accounts  of  savage  wars  amodg  them 
would  seem  to  justify.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  missionaries  there,  notably  Mrs.  Mc¬ 
Farland,  are  doing  a  faithful  and  self-sacri¬ 
ficing  work  under  great  discouragements;  as 
added  to  the  natural  degradation  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  the  incoming  of  rum  and  the  vices  of 
the  traders  and  fishermen  make  the  task 
more  hopeless.  The  volume  is  well  illus¬ 
trated,  and  is  from  the  press  of  Dodd,  Mead 

&  Co.f  New  York. 

■ . . 

■ 


“  Alaska ,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific 
Coast.”  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 
Fully  Illustrated.  New  Yokk  :  Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co. 

This  book  is  a  first-class  contribution  to  the 
Missionary  geographer.  Its  details  cover  au  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  equal  to  2200  miles,  iu  an  air¬ 
line  from  East  to  West,  and  from  1400  miles  from 
North  to  South.  It  is  a  book  which  proves  that 
“  San  Francisco  is  the  great  middle  city  between 
the  extreme  East  and  West  of  the  United  States.” 
The  account  it  gives  of  its  various  tribes,  their 
customs,  houses,  dances,  feasts,  religious  beliefs, 
and  Christian  Missions  amongst  them,  is  very  full, 
interesting  and  arousing.  No  Sunday  School, 
Mission,  or  Geographical  Library  should  be  without 
it. 


The  Occident. 

SAN  FEANGISCO,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  ! 

-  I)  >dd  &  M  sad,  of  New  York,  have  just 
Jsent  out  two  volumes  which  all  interested 
jin  Christian  missions,  or  in  travels  in  lands 
but  little  known,  will  be  glad  to  see.  The 
‘first  is  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson’s  volume  on 
'Alaska,”  in  which  he  gives  a  full  account  of 
missions  on  the  north-west  coast.  Dr.  Jack- 
son  gives  the  results  of  his  own  observa¬ 
tion,  and  of  a  very  careful  investigation 
into  the  habits  of  the  Indians  of  Alaska, 
which  certainly  reveals  great  ignorance 
and  degradation.  He  writes,  however,  in 
The  interest  of  these  poor  people,  and  in 
the  hope  that  they  may  be  civilized  and 
enlightened,  and  therefore  writes  in  behalf 
of  missions  among  them,  reciting  what  has 
been  done,  and  the  reasons  for  more  dili¬ 
gent  and  »x  ‘ended  work.  Alaska  is  an 
immense  territory,  for  which  the  citizens 
i  of  thiB  country  have  cared  little  up  to  this 
time.  This  book  will  make  it  better  known. 


m  p  .  45— wwiiw  * 

f  ^ 'Alaska ,  by  Sheldon  Jackson.  Published  by 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  For  sale  by  E.  J.  Good- 
rich.  A. 

Since  our  country  purchased  Alaska  from  Rus- 
■sia,  by  paying  $7,200,000  about  thirteen  years 
$  ago,  but  little  has  been  known  or  said  of  that  vast 
B territory  which  has  been  lett  almost  wholly  to  the 
»fur  gatherers,  miners,  scientists  and  fishermen, 
with  an  occasional  missionary  penetrating  its 
P  cheerless  wastes  or  luxuriant  wilfjs.  /  The  author 
"of  the  above  work  has  studied,  in  the  capacity  of 
a  a  missionary,  the  climate,  the  boundless  physical 
:  resources  and  the  people  of  Alaska  and  has  set 
v  forth  the  results  of  his  travels  and  study  and 
j  work,  in  that  remote  region,  in  a  most  valuable 
. and  entertaing  volume.  ,/  Many  who  read  this 
book  will  be  surprised  to  learn  of  the  vast  wealth 
u  of  almost  every  description,  that  is  stored  up  in 
1  Alaska,  waiting  to  be  developed;  and  many  will 
J  be  far  more  surprised  to  learn  of  the  great  num- 
|  ber  of  human  beings  dwelling  in  what  is  usually 
T  supposed  to  be  a  desolate,  uninhabited  region.  In  h 
I  spite  of  the  noble  work  that  has  been  done  by  f 
the  missions  established  in  Alaska,  the  great  ma-  | 
|||jjority  of  her  population  are  still  slaves  to  the  mostH 
I  abject  ignorance  and  superstition.  Ihere  arej  . 
■ many  volumes  of  travels  and  missionary  leportsf 
hich  come  from  the  press  that  are  dull  and  unin-  . 


w 


|  teresting.  Not  so  with  this  book. 


It  is  hand-™-,** 


somely  gotten  up  and  will  be  read  with  interest  p 


from  beginning  to  end^  . . ^ 


Alaska  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Fully  illustrated.  [New  York  : 
Dodd,  Meat!  &  Co.]  Cloth,  i6mo.,  pp.  . 
327.  Price  $1.50.  For  sale  by  Estes  > 
and  Lauriat,  Boston. 

We  are  glad  that  Dr.  Jackson  has  found  1 
time  to  prepare  this  excellent  volume  on 
Alaska.  His  acquaintance  with  the  | 
missionary  condition  and  needs  of  the  1 
West  generally,  and  his  special  visit  toj. 
gj  Alaska  under  appointment  of  the  govern- 1 
ment,  well  qualify  him  to  tell  what  Christian  I 
Vj  people  most  desire  to  know  about  this  in- 1 
I  tensely  interesting  portion  of  our  land. 

The  first  part  of  the  volume  is  de¬ 
ll  voted  to  giving  an  account  of  the! 
/  size  and  natural  resources  of  the  coun- 
1  try,  the  characteristics  of  the  population, | 
'  . 

LA  SKA  AND  MisSIONSON^W^WrTH 

Pacific  Coast.  By  Sheldon  Jackson, 
D.  D.  Fully  Illustrated.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.  Publishers.  Pricef 
$1.50.  For  sale  by  Jansen,  MeClurg 
&  Co.  _ 

This  is  the  most  interesting  work 
upon  Alaska  we  have  yet  read.  This 
wonderful  country  hitherto  so  little 
known  is  the  great  island  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  traveler  can  en¬ 
joy  an  ocean  voyage  of  over  a  thousand 
miles  without  getting  out  to  sea  and 
without  sea-sickness,  the  trip  being 
made  through  channels  between  the 
island  and  main  land. 

It  is  the  region  of  the  highest  peaks! 
of  the  United  States  and  also  of  its 


“  Alaska,  and  Missions  on  the  North  Pacific, 
Coast."  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D. 
Fully  Illustrated.  New  York  :  Dodd, 
Mead,  &  Co. 


This  book  is  a  first-class  contribution  to  the 
Missionary  geographer.  Its  details  cover  an  ex¬ 
tent  of  territory  equal  to  2200  miles,  in  an  air¬ 
line  from  East  to  West,  and  from  1400  miles  from 
North  to  South.  It  is  a  book  which  proves  that 
“  San  Francisco  is  the  great  middle  city  between 
the  extreme  East  and  West  of  the  United  States.” 
The  account  it  gives  of  its  various  tribes,  their 
customs,  houses,  dances,  feasts,  religious  beliefs, 
and  Christian  Missions  amongst  them,  is  very  full, 

interesting  and  arousing. _  No  Sunday  School, 

Mission,  or  Geographical  Library  should  be  without 


it 
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Dr.  Jackson’s  New  Book. 

Brother  Sheldon  Jackson,  13.  1).,  whose  eloquent  and 
instructive  lectures  on  Alaska  attracted  so  much  attention 
in  Washington  during  the  past  winter,  has  recently! 
brought  out  a  book  of  326  pages,  entitled  “  Alaska  and| 
Missions  of  the  North  Pacific  Coast.”  | 

Alaska  is  a  suitable  quo  incognita  to  the  vast  majority  j 
of  our  people.  Congressmen  and  citizens  were  alike  as-[ 
tonishecl  at  the  revelations  of  it  contained  in  Dr.  Jack- 
son’s  lectures.  The  lectures  were  but  a  condensation  oil 
the  book  he  then  had  in  press.  Those  who  read  the  book, 
therefore,  will  get  all,  and  more  than  we  got,  who  sat  en¬ 
tranced  at  his  marvelous  narrative,  which  reminds  one  of  V 
nothing  so  much  as  the  diary  of  those  intrepid  traders' 
who  first  explored  the  great  plains  of  the  Platte  and  the  J 
valley  of  the  Columbia. 

The  average  American  was  disposed  to  think  this  Gov¬ 
ernment  was  cheated,  when  in  1867,  it  paid  Russia  $7,200,- 
000  for  Alaska.  The  same  class  find  it  difficult  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  this  purchase  comprises  an  area  of  territory! 
equal  to  the  original  thirteen  States  and  the  Great  North¬ 
west  combined ;  a  territory  2,200  miles  long  from  east : 
to  west  and  1,400  from  north  to  south,  with  a  coast  line* 
that  would  belt  the  globe.  That  its  extreme  western  I 
boundary  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the  eastern! 
coaRoal  Maine  is  east  of  that  city.  It  is  a  pleasant  sur-I 
prise  also  to  learn  that  its  resources  of  timber,  coal,  iron, 
gold,  &c.,  as  well  as  furs,  fish,  and  agricultural  facilities,; 
are  so  great  as  is  stated  by  Dr.  Jackson.  We  need  only 
add  that  our  author  writes  of  what  he  has  seen.  Uisl 
statements  are  reliable.  They  are  also  sustained  by  the! 
records  of  public  surveys  and  other  authorities.  The! 
book  is  profusely  illustrated  and  handsomely  bound. 
Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York,  publishers;  and  sold  at. 
$1.50.  Orders  sent  to  The  Council  Fire  will  bel 


CINCINNATI,  OCT.  24,  1883. 


Among  the  Alaskans  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright,  author  of  “Almost  a  Nun”,  and 
other  well-known  books.  Philadelphia: 
Presbyterian  Board  of  Publication.  For 
sale  by  the  Western  Tract  Society,  176 
Elm  Street,  Cincinnati.  16mo.  Pp.  357. 
Price  $1.25.  I 

Mrs.  Wright  is  an  industrious  investi¬ 
gator — never  writes  without  knowing,  on 
mature  investigation,  what  she  is  writing 
about.  To  the  American  people  our  new¬ 
ly  acquired  territory  of  Alaska,  its  char¬ 
acter  —  geographically,  topographically, 
geologically,  and  otherwise — and  its  fu¬ 
ture  possibilities,  is  a  subject  of  ever¬ 
growing  interest.  Then  the  character  of 
the  people  there,  the  educational  and  mis¬ 
sionary  work  in  progress,  are  subjects  of 
'great  interest  to  Christians — especially  to 
Presbyterians,  who  are  taking  the  lead 
there  in  Christian  work.  This  last  fea¬ 
ture  is  the  chief  interest  aimed  at  by  this 
very  interesting  volume.  Other  matters 
written  about,  having  an  attraction  of 
their  own,  are  made  subsidiary  to  the 
Christian  aspect  of  the  story,  which,  in 
all  its  particulars,  is  one  of  more  than  or¬ 
dinary  interest,  and  will  do  good  just  to 
the  extent  that  it  is  read.  It  is  a  very 
neatly  gotten  up  volume,  prefaced  with  a 
map  of  Southeastern  Alaska,  and  copious¬ 
ly  illustrated  with  well-executed  full-page 
representations  of  persons,  localities,  and 
other  objects  of  interest. 


Efditorikl  fjoonid,  jVew  Yofk  Ob^efveb, 

]Vew  Yobk,  ^  /  f)  3 


The  Nation. 
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An  International  Idiom.  A  Manual  of  the 
Oregon  Trade  Language  or  Chinook  Jargon. 
By  Horatio  Hale.  London :  Whittaker  & 
Co.  1890.  Sm.  8 vo,  vi.,  63  pp. 

In  nearly  all  eases  where  commerce  has  sprung 
up  between  two  nations  having  languages  dis¬ 


tinct  in  grammar  and  vocabulary,  the  necessi¬ 
ties  of  the  situation  have  led  to  the  adoption 
of  a  jargon,  lingua  franca,  or  business  lan¬ 
guage,  for  purposes  of  trade.  Such  are  the 
“  pidgin  (business)  English  ”  of  China,  the  Chi¬ 
nook  jargon  of  the  northwest  coast  of  Ameri¬ 
ca,  and  the  jargons  in  use  by  the' whalers  and 
traders  in  communicating  with  the  Chukchi 
and  Eskimo  peoples  on  either  shore  of  Bering 
Strait,  and  by  these  latter  with  each  other. 
Such  artificial  languages  have  become  perma¬ 
nent  only  in  cases  where  one  or  both  parties 
using  them  have  not  been  numbered  among  civi¬ 
lized  nations,  and  yet  were  too  numerous  or 
sturdy  to  disappear  rapidly  when  brought  into 
contact  with  aliens.  That  a  jargon  should  be 
capable  of  pronunciation  with  clearness  by  both 
parties  using  it  is  obviously  one  condition  of  its 
existence.  This  leads  to  the  elimination  of  all 
incompatible  sounds  from  the  words  of  either 
language  which  may  be  incorporated  in  it.  A 
second  condition  is,  that  it  shall  be  easily 
learned,  and  that  a  few  words  by  compounding 
shall  be  made  to  express  a  variety  of  meanings. 
This  leads  to  the  elimination  of  inflections,  con¬ 
jugations,  and  declensions— in  short,  to  the 
greatest  possible  simplification  of  grammatic 
forms.  The  words  are  derived  from  the  lan¬ 
guages  of  the  traders  concerned;  the  grammar, 
such  as  it  is,  has  often  little  in  common  with 
either. 

In  the  Bering  Strait  jargon  the  nouns  are 
drawn  from  the  Eskimo,  English,  Russian,  and 
Hawaiian  languages,  and  on  the  Asiatic  side 
the  Chukchi  tongue  contributes  its  share.  A 
smaller  number  of  words  arise  by  onoma¬ 
topoeia.  1  he  verbs  on  the  American  side  were 
formerly  largely  of  Russian  derivation,  but, 
with  the  increase  in  American  trade  since  the 
transfer  of  Alaska  to  the  United  States,  many 
English  verbs  have  been  added  to  or  have  sup¬ 
planted  the  others.  In  the  case  of  the  Chinook 
jargon,  American  traders  in  the  last  century 
began  the  work  on  the  Northwest  coast.  Here 
the  native  languages  were  numerous,  very 
local,  harsh  and  complex.  As  the  harbor 
of  Nootka  was  the  headquarters  of  the 
traffic,  some  words  of  the  Nootka  dialect 
became  known  to  the  tradors,  while  a  few 
English  words  were  rapidly  picked  up  by 
the  natives.  As  trade  spread  to  other  parts 
the  coast,  the  traders  naturally  tried  to 


communicate  with  the  aborigines  by  means  of 
the  words  which  they  had  used  at  Nootka. 
Tbe  Chinooks  soon  acquired  these  words,  both 
Nootka  and  Englisn,  and  as  early  as  1804  they 
were  found  in  use  by  the  expedition  of  Lewis 
and  Clarke  to  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia 
River.  To  these  the  English  and  Canadian 
French  voyageurs  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Compa¬ 
ny  added  others,  and  the  Chinook  dialect  was 
drawn  upon  for  numerals,  some  pronouns,  ad¬ 
verbs,  and  prepositions. 

The  first  scientific  record  of  this  jargon  was 
made  by  the  author  of  this  volume  as  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  Wilkes’s  expedition  in  1841,  when  the 
total  number  of  words  was  found  to  be  about 
two  hundred  and  fifty.  Of  these,  eighteen 
were  of  Nootkan  origin,  forty-one  English, 
thirty-four  French,  one  hundred  and  eleven 
Chinook,  ten  onomatopoetic,  and  some  thirty- 
eight  of  doubtful  origin.  The  vocabulary  of 
the  language  continued  to  develop.  In  1863 
the  “  Dictionary  ”  of  George  Gibbs  comprised 
nearly  five  hundred  words.  Those  of  Chinook 
origin  had  nearly,  and  those  of  French  had 
more  than,  doubled,  while  some  thirty-nine 
had  been  added  from  the  Flathead  dialects. 
Since  that  time  the  language  has  not  materially 
changed  ;  its  use  has  widely  extended,  and 
numerous  vocabularies  have  been  printed.  One 
issued  at  Victoria,  in  1887,  had  reached  its 
sixth  edition,  which  proves  the  continued  and 
widespread  use  of  this  international  speech. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  will  remain  a 
living  and  useful  language  as  long  as  the  na¬ 
tive  tribes  continue  to  speak  their  own  dialects. 
In  British  Columbia  and  southeastern  Alaska 
it  is  the  prevailing  means  of  communication 
between  whites  and  natives.  These  Indian 
tribes  do  not  seem  likely  to  die  out.  The  jar¬ 
gon  is  in  use  for  missionary  purposes;  hymns 
and  sermons  have  been  printed  in  it,  so  that  it 
is  beginning  to  possess  a  literature,  and  Dr. 
Hale  finds  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  still 
have  its  office  to  fulfil  among  the  many-lan- 
guaged  tribes  of  this  region  for  hundreds  and 
perhaps  thousands  of  years  to  come. 

This  little  treatise  was  originally  designed  to 
form  part  of  a  larger  work  now  deferred.  It 
comprises  a  complete  grammar  and  dictionary, 
with  specimens  of  colloquial  and  narrative 
phrases,  songs,  hymns,  a  sermon,  etc.  That 
all  this  can  be  comprised  in  so  small  a  space, 
for  a  language  current  among  people  in  all 
stages  of  civilization,  speaking  more  than 
twenty  distinct  languages,  and  diffused  over  a 
territory  nearly  half  as  large  as  Europe,  seems 
marvellous  indeed. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  that  the  work  has 
been  performed  in  a  manner  commensurate 
with  the  reputation  of  the  author.  Even  those 
who  are  not  professed  philologists  will  find  the 
^ie  formation  and  construction  of 


Alaska.  Missions  on  tlie  North  Pacific 
Coast.  By  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D. 
D.  Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  New  York, 
Publishers. 

This  is  a  book  of  great  interest,  especi- 

— *  1,1 . 

ally  to  those  interested  in  the  cause  of 
missions.  Dr.  Jackson  is  well  known  as 
the  editor  of  the  “  Rocky  Mountain  1 
Presbyterian,”  and  the  most  indefatig¬ 
able  home  mission  worker  in  the  Presby¬ 
terian  church.  He  has  immense  pluck 
and  endurance,  and  has  traveled  exten- 
,  sively  over  the  whole  western  half  of  the 
continent.  The  doctor  is  not  only  a 
good  traveler  and  explorer,  but  can  well 


describe  what  he  has  seen,  and  the  locali- 


ties  he  has  visited.  With  Alaska,  our 


people  on  this  coast  are  somewhat  fa¬ 
miliar  ;  but  we  know  just  enough'Ho 
wish  to  know  much  more.  A  large 


amount  of  reliable  information  can  be 


found  in  this  work,  and  not  a  few  facts 

of  interest  to  all  classes.  Alaska  is  rich 
in  mines,  and  is  the  great  fur-producing 
country  of  the  continent.  Our  busi¬ 
ness  men  will  be  pleased  to  receive 
information  concerning  the  commercial 
prospects  of  this  land.  The  book,  how¬ 
ever,  is  largely  taken  up  in  giving  an  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Indians  ;  their  strange  cus¬ 
toms  ;  their  disposition  ;  their  practices 
and  habits  ;  and  this  will  be  interesting 
reading '  to  all  classes  who  are  fond  of 
[travels  ;  and  Christian  people  will  read 
with  much  pleasure  the  accounts  of  mis- 


their  customs  and  religious  beliefs.  The 
■  second  part  describes  what  has  been,  and  is 
being  done  by  our  benevolent  boards  for 
i  these  neglected  peoples.  The  book  con¬ 
tains  the  very  valuable  letters  of  Mrs. 
McFarland  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  Pres¬ 
byterian.  The  value  of  the  work  is  greatly 
increased  by  its  numerous(87)illustrations. 
We  shall  have  occasion  to  refer  to  the 
1  work  in  another  part  of  our  paper  :  suffice 
|  it  to  say  here  thatfthe  book  is  one  of  in- 
I  tentffi,  interest  to  every  Christian  citizen. 


Sheldon  Jackson*  \ 

To  the  earnest  and  honest  historian,  the 
religious  pioneer — the  missionary  of  our 
Western  frontiers — occupies  a  first  place 
among  the  commanding  factors  in  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  our  nation.  The  influence 
for  progress  of  such  far-seeing  and  inde¬ 
fatigable  men  as  Marcus  Whitman  and 
Sheldon  Jackson  is  simply  beyond  calcu¬ 
lation.  It  is  an  all-round  progress  that 
they  stand  for — political,  educational, 
moral,  religious  and  all  that  these  adjec¬ 
tives  connote. 

Whitman  long  since  passed  to  his  re¬ 
ward.  Great  as  he  was,  his  record  is 
meager  beside  that  of  Sheldon  Jackson, 
who  still  lives  and  labors,  an  absolutely 
unique  force  in  American  civilization.  In 
energy,  good  sense,  liberality  and  Chris- 
tion  fervor,  he  is  a  John  Wesley — except 
that  where  Wesley  traveled  miles,  Jack- 
son  travels  them  by  hundreds  and  thou¬ 
sands.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  our  right  to 
compare  great  men. 

To  write  the  life  story  of  Jackson  was 
to  select  and  arrange  a  vast  mass  of  de¬ 
tailed  material,  and  it  is  not  to  be  won¬ 
dered  at  that  Dr.  Stewart  has  filled  nearly 
five  hundred  closely  printed  pages.  He 
has  done  his  work  for  all  time,  for  he  has 
had  the  co-operative  support  of  his  hero 
and  family,  who  placed  at  his  disposal  “all 
the  data  in  their  possession,  including 
official  records  of  his  work,  journals  and 
memoranda  of  daily  events,  and  the 
voluminous  correspondence  of  fifty 
years.”  Much  valuable  material  has  also 
been  gathered  from  over  one  hundred 
living  former  co-laborers  of  Dr.  Jackson, 
and  finally  Dr.  Stewart  has  stood  in  inti¬ 
mate  relation  to  his  subject  for  over  thirty 
years. 

That  portion  of  the  world,  churched  or 
unchurched,  who  never  heard  of  Sheldon 
Jackson,  can  hardly  look  for  even  a  sug¬ 
gestive  account  of  so  titanic  a  pathfinder 
and  constructor  in  a  brief  book  notice.  To 
select  specimen  achievements  seems  in¬ 
vidious  and  contracting.  But  take  one 
phase — the  development  of  Alaska.  Jack- 

*Sheldon  Jackson.  By  R.  S.  Stewart.  F.  H. 

Revell  Company. 


